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A PRAYER TO ATHENA. 
(From the Shores of the Blue Mid-sea.) 


ATHENA! I, whom love did once embolden 
To worship in that temple which hath been 
The crown of the world —thy suppliant, O 

queen, 

Hear me again from this far shore, in olden 

Days of thy glory thine. Thou, who hast 

holden 
Achilles‘by the hair, Wisdom serene, 
Stand now by king and counsellors, unseen, 
As in the dear dim dawn by song made golden! 


Athena, queen of the air, maiden divine, 
Of all things on the subject earth most free, 
Guard with thy sovereign strength the 
{aint new breath 
Of freedom drawn in this loved land of thine, 
Where for long years in fierce despite of 


thee 
It has been strangled in the grasp of 
death. 
Academy. EMILY PFEIFFER. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


THE merry-go-round, the merry-go-round, the 
merry-go-round at Fowey! * 

They whirl around, they gallop around, man, 
woman, and girl, and boy; 

They circle on wooden horses, white, black, 
brown, and bay, 

To a loud monotonous tune that hath a trum- 
pet bray. 

All is dark where the circus stands on the 
narrow quay, 

Save for its own yellow lamps, that illumine it 
brilliantly, 

Painted purple and red, it pours a broad, 
strong glow 

Over an old-world house with a pillared place 
below; 

For the floor of the building rests on bandy 
columns small, 

And the bulging pile may, tottering, suddenly 
bury all. 

But there upon wooden benches, hunched in 
the summer night, 

Sit wrinkled sires of the village arow, whose 
hair is white; 

They sit like the mummies of men, with a 
glare upon them cast 

From a rushing flame of the living, from their 
own mad past. 

They are watching the merry-make, and their 
face is very grave; 

Over all are the silent stars! beyond, the cold 
grey wave. 

And while I gaze on the galloping horses cir- 
cling round, 

The men caracoling up and down to a weird, 
monotonous sound, 


* Prorfounced Foy. 
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| I pass into a bewilderment, and marvel why 
they go; 

It seems the earth revolving, with our vain to 
and fro! 

For the young may be glad and eager, but 
some ride listlessly, 

And the old look on with a weary, dull, and 
lifeless eye; 

I know that in an hour the fair will all be 
gone; 

Stars shining over a dreary void, the deep 
have sound alone. 

I gaze with orb suffused at human things that 


fly, 

And I oe lost in the wonder of our dim des- 
tiny. ... 

The sanimapoeanh the merry-go-round, the 
merry-go-round at Fowey! 

They whirl around, they gallop around, man, 
woman, and girl, and boy. 

Academy. RODEN NOEL. 


AUTUMN, 1888. 


SPRING, long awaited, blossomed but to fleet, 
For hardly had she from their moaning won 
The winds to melody, and coaxed the sun 

To tinge with emerald the trembling wheat, 

Than Summer, envious of a spell so sweet, 
And all the sudden wonder it had done, 
Dissolved the dream of joy at last begun; 

Then stole not e’er again from her retreat. 

But, ah! the solace wrought by Autumn’s 

smile 
For Summer’s ban of tearfulness and blight! 

Almost it seemed as tho’ from her exile 
Spring, in atonement for too swift a flight, 

Had ventured back on earth, to make awhile 
A golden resurrection of delight. 

Spectator. WILEIAM TOYNBEE. 


A NIGHT THOUGHT. 


PLANETS perpetuate the gods of Greece, 
And in the dark serene of midnight glide, 
Like ghosts of the dead powers, o’er path- 

ways wide ; 

Such speil is there in names! which shall not 

cease, 

But rather, as the ages roll, increase. 

What mysteries to poesy allied 
Still in the old mythology abide — 

And stars secure their memory’s lasting lease! 

While that each planet bears its pagan name 
The gods are unforgot. And glowing bright 

The constellations’ clust’ring jewels claim 
To write, in letters of unchanging light, 

The history of heroes. Other fame 
Is dulled beside the blazonry of night! 

Cornhill Magazine. 
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From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
A PAGE OF AFGHAN HISTORY. 
BY SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN. 

IT is announced that on the invitation 
of his Highness Abdur Rahman, the amir 
of Afghanistan, a mission will proceed 
to Kabul on the part of the Indian gov- 
ernment, to discuss the present political 
situation, and attempt to arrive at an under- 
standing on such matters of interest and 
gravity as may concern the two govern- 
ments, and the early settlement of which 
are desirable. That Lord Dufferin at- 
taches importance to the mission is evi- 
dent by his deputation of his foreign 
secretary, Mr. H. M. Durand, as its chief, 
accompanied by his accomplished private 
secretary, Sir Donald Wallace, whose ex- 
perience of Russia and the Balkan States 
is unsurpassed, and who has a complete 
knowledge of the Eastern question as un- 
derstood in Europe —acquirements not 
without their value in Afghan diplomacy. 
Athird member of this mission is Mr. F, 
A. Cunningham, deputy commissioner of 
Peshawar, a man of ability and expe- 
rience, who was my first secretary and 
political assistant during the negotiations 
which ended with the recognition and in- 
stallation of the present ruler of Afghan- 
istan, and to whose valuable assistance 
the successful result was largely due. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the 
relations between Lord Dufferin’s govern- 
ment and Abdur Rahman are friendly and 
even cordial. Since the interview of the 
latter with the viceroy in 1885, at Rawal 
Pindee, a much better spirit has animated 
the Kabul government, and the suspicion 
of our intentions, and of the direction and 
objects of our policy, which in early days 
seemed the most striking characteristic 
of the amir, has given place to a more 
compiete knowledge of and a more gener- 
ous confidence in the power which not 
only placed him on the throne but which 
at great cost and trouble has maintained 
him there. No one knows better than 
Abdur Rahman that he would never have 
been able to build up his power and crush 
his numerous enemies without the mate- 
rial assistance given by England and the 
prestige with which his close alliance with 
her has surrounded him; no one knows so 
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well that to England alone will be due his 
future independence and safety from Rus- 
sia, who, he thoroughly understands, would 
at once reduce Afghanistan to the position 
of Bokhara or Khiva if it were not for the 
strong and constant support of his power- 
ful friend and neighbor. 

There are many questions which may 
well form the subject of discussion and 
negotiation with Abdur Rahman. Among 
these a prominent place would be given to 
the extension of the Quetta railway to 
Kandahar, a strategical necessity which 
cannot be long delayed; the permanent 
and, I believe, necessary appointment of 
British officers at Herat; the connection 
of Kabul with Peshawar by telegraph, and 
the relinquishment by the amir of his 
improper attempts to bring under his 
authority and influence the petty khan- 
ates and independent tribes on the north- 
western frontier, Swat, Boner, Yassin, and 
Chitral, with which the Indian govern- 
ment has always declared to his predeces- 
sors, Sher Ali and Dost Muhammad Khan, 
that Afghanistan has noconcern. Other, 
important questions are the determination , 
of the succession and the nature of the 
guarantee that England might be disposed 
to give it; the conclusion of the long-de- 
sired treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance ; the delimitation of the boundary 
on the eastern Oxus, in Wakhan, Shig- 
nan, and Badakshan; and, lastly, the atti- 
tude of Muhammad Ishak Khan, first 
cousin of the amir, who is reported to have 
raised the standard of revolt in Afghan 
Turkistan. Although this alleged rebel- 
lion might appear the most urgent matter 
for the amir’s attention, it is probable that 
he has no desire to discuss it with the En- 
glish envoy. He is accustomed to settle 
his domestic affairs without interference, 
and the importance of the incident is 
doubtless exaggerated. There has never 
been much love lost between the amir and 
Ishak Khan, who has always maintained 
an attitude of reserve, and who, while 
professing allegiance and obedience, has 
never sent much revenue to Kabul, and 
has persistently refused to visit the capi- 
tal, from which he believed, with excellent 
reason, that he would never be permitted 
toreturn. If,in the early days of Abdur 
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Rahman’s rule, Ishak had elected to rebel, 
before the amir had consolidated his 
power and had crushed the Ghilzais and 
killed their leading men, he might have 
had a fair chance of success. But it is 
unlikely that he will gain much by a re- 
bellion which is five years too late ; and the 
amir, if he has preserved his ancient en- 
ergy and determination, should not have 
much difficulty in ousting his cousin from 
Turkistan, and gaining a far more com- 
plete control and mastery of that important 
province than he has ever possessed since 
he appointed Ishak Khan, who had shared 
his flight from Tashkend, as governor. 
The result will probably be to strengthen 
the amir’s position; and this is much to 
be wished, for, with Turkistan in un- 
friendly or hostile hands, the Afghan gov- 
ernment is exposed to constant danger 
from the impossibility of defending the 
line of the Oxus against enemies whose 
hopes of profitable interference might 
always be roused by the sight of internal 
confusion and discord. The amir, how- 
ever suspicious or brusque in corre- 
_ spondence or manners he may have been, 
has shown himself a sincere ally and a 
warm friend of England, and it is to our 
direct advantage that he should crush his 
enemies and maintain unquestioned au- 
thority over the whole of Afghanistan, 
north and south of the Hindu Khush. 

I do not intend in this paper to discuss 
Afghan policy or the questions which may 
arise between the amir and the British 
government. Such a discussion might 
be inconvenient, and would certainly be 
inopportune. But it has been suggested 
to me that it would be interesting at the 
present time, when Afghanistan is again 
attracting so much attention, and when a 
new mission is starting for Kabul, to give 
some account of my first meetings with 
Abdur Rahman in August and September, 
1880, at Zimma and Kabul, when he had 
just been recognized and proclaimed ruler 
of Afghanistan, and to record the impres- 
sion which he produced on the first 
Englishmen who ever met him. The 
circumstances attending these interviews 
were noteworthy and striking; the situa- 
tion was dramatic in the extreme, and the 
time was critical ; and although my friend 
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Mr. Howard Hensman, whom I invited to 
accompany me on the expedition to Zim- 
ma, has given a graphic and accurate ac- 
count of its general features in his most 
able and trustworthy work on “The Af- 
ghan War,” it may not be without interest 
for the chief English actor in the events 
in question to record such impressions as 
notes and memory will permit of the inci- 
dents of the interviews, and their accom- 
panying circumstances and results, so far 
as this may be consistent with official pro- 
priety and reticence. 

The battle of Maiwand, midway be- 
tween Kandahar and the river Helmand, 
was fought on the 27th of July, 1880, when 
a well-equipped British force was defeated 
and overwhelmed by Sirdar Ayub Khan, 
in direct consequence of the crass imbe- 
cility and incompetence of its command- 
ers, and in spite of the bravery and 
devotion of the troops, English and In- 
dian, who, under General Stewart or 
Roberts, would have made short work of 
the enemy. But those in command did 
not understand how to fight Orientals, or 
realize that the cautious and defensive 
tactics which might be successful in Eu- 
ropean warfare are fatal in Asia, where 
prompt attack, without counting the num- 
ber of the enemy in front, is the only road 
of safety. Thus has our empire in India 
been won, and thus it can alone be main- 
tained. Ignorance of this elementary mil- 
itary axiom cost us a brigade which could 
ill be spared, shook most seriously the 
English prestige in Asia, and nearly 
brought to the ground the whole arrange- 
ment with Abdur Rahman, together with 
the prospects of peace and a settled Af- 
ghanistan. 

Two days after the defeat a cypher tel- 
egram containing the news reached Sir 
Donald Stewart, then commanding-in- 
chief at Kabul, and was at once commu- 
nicated to Sir Frederick Roberts and 
myself, It was thought advisable to keep 


it secret as long as possible, in order for 
communication with the government of 
India, and to allow time to decide on 
offensive or precautionary action; while 
it was of the utmost importance to con- 
clude the negotiations then pending with 
Abdur Rahman. 


The telegraph offices 

















in Peshawar and Kabul were placed under 
strict surveillance, and no messages allud- 
ing to the disaster were allowed to pass 
except in cypher. Sosuccessful were the 
precautions taken, that the fact of the de- 
feat remained unknown for two days, while 
its extent and grave character was not 
divulged until the 5th of August, by which 
time orders had been issued for the de- 
spatch from Kabul of an expedition under 
Sir F. Roberts to relieve Kandahar, while 
the arrangements with the amir for his 
occupation of Kabul and the withdrawal 
of the British army had been finally con- 
cluded. 

The news of the defeat of Maiwand fell 
upon us at Kabul like a thunderbolt out 
ofa clear sky. It seemed incredible, and 
we knew that it should have been impos- 
sible. It was well for England that at 
this time two soldiers like Sir Donald 
Stewart and Sir Frederick Roberts were 
in chief command at Kabul. Neither 
were of a nature to despond when fortune 
seemed unkind, and their confident spirit 
rose in the presence of difficulty and dan- 
ger. There was thus no unworthy feeling 
of anxiety or alarm at the serious reverse 
which had befallen our arms, and the only 
thought was how best to retrieve the posi- 
tion and recover the vantage-ground which 
the incompetence of others at a distance 
had caused us temporarily to lose. The 
immediate point for decision was whether 
it was possible and prudent to attempt 
the relief of Kandahar from the direction 
of Kabul, or whether it was sufficient to 
leave this operation to the Sind column, 
advancing under great difficulties from 
want of carriage and supplies by way of 
Quetta. The commander-in-chief, Sir 
Frederick Haines, and the viceroy, Lord 
Ripon, were in favor of the march from 
Kabul, and this bold and wise step was 
determined upon after long and serious 
consideration. Sir Donald Stewart, with 
admirable generosity, courage, and unself- 
ishness, denuded himself of his best offi- 
cers and regiments in order to ensure the 
success of the expedition which Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts was to lead to the south. 
So much so was this the case, that the 
remainder of the army left behind in 
Kabul was in a far more difficult and anx- 
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ious position than that which marched to 
Kandahar. It had to perform the always 
hazardous operation of withdrawing from 
a hostile country, encumbered by the sick, 
who were very numerous, and the ordnance 
stores and baggage of the united army; 
for the troops destined for Kandahar took 
with them nothing which could be dis- 
pensed with, and no artillery but mountain 
guns. The ten thousand men who formed 
Sir Frederick Roherts’s force were the 
very pick of the army, British, Sikhs, and 
Goorkhas, and they could have marched 
straight through Asia and have defeated 
any force that could have been brought 
against them. 

Bnt it was on the political situation that 
the Maiwand defeat might be expected to 
produce the most unfortunate results. 
Fortune so far had been kind; although 
the anxiety of the long-drawn negotiations 
with Abdur Rahman had been great, and 
the delays, inseparable from all Asiatic 
diplomacy, which is nothing if not patient 
and has no idea of the value of time, had 
tried the temper both of the army and of 
the political officers, who knew that they 
had not a carte blanche as to the period 
of the negotiations, and that unless a sat- 
isfactory arrangement could be completed 
very speedily, the government would with- 
draw its forces from Afghanistan and 
abandon it to the anarchy from which we 
had good hope of saving it. 

It is necessary to give an exceedingly 
brief résumé of the political situation. 

When I was in Calcutta at the begin- 
ning of the year 1880 to receive the in- 
structions of the government of India 
before proceeding to Kabul to take charge 
of the diplomatic and political work in 
northern and eastern Afghanistan, the 
aspect of affairs was discouraging in the 
extreme. The country was in the wildest 
state of ferment. Our army had met with 
reverses, and in the month of December 
had been shut up in the fortified canton- 
ment of Sherpur by General Muhammad 
Jan and a great array of Ghilzai and Ko- 
histani tribesmen and influential chiefs. 
The commissariat arrangement of an Af- 
ghan levy are much the same as were 
those of Scotch Highlanders on a cattle 
foray two hundred years ago; and the in- 
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vestment of Sherpur did not last very 
long, though the fights which preceded it 
cost usa large number of gallant officers 
and troops. But the confusion in the 
country became worse confounded. No 
one appeared possessed of such authority 
or following as to warrant the government 
selecting him as amir with any hope that 
he would be able to hold his own when 
the British army had left the country. As 
it was necessary to make some choice, 
and as the restoration of Amir Yakub 
Khan had been declared impossible by 
the government, Sirdar Hashim Khan, one 
of the ablest of the Barakzai family, and 
who appeared to be less unpopular than 
most of his house with the tribes, was 
virtually accepted as the best candidate 
for the throne; but neither Sir Frederick 
Roberts, then commanding-in-chief at Ka- 
bul, nor the Indian government had much 
faith in his prospects of success or perma- 
nance. Somuch was this the case, that I 
left Calcutta for Kabul with no positive 
instructions as to any of the rival candi- 
dates, but was carefully to examine the 
most suitable for the position of amir. 

It was only the day before I reached 
Kabul that I received the viceroy’s orders 
to accept Abdur Rahman as the most 
likely person in the interests of the gov- 
ernment and of Afghanistan, and at once 
to open up communications with him on 
the basis of his acceptance of northern 
Afghanistan separated from Kandahar.and 
Herat. In this choice Lord Lytton had 
shown the greatest wisdom and courage, 
and his policy in the selection has been 
amply justified by the events of the past 
eight years. Although at times, during 
the anxious months which passed before 
the proclamation of Abdur Rahman as 
amir, 1 was compelled to doubt whether 
we had secured a friend or an enemy, I am 
confident that there was no other member 
of the whole Barakzai family, which is 
singularly devoid of men of ability and 
character, who could have governed Af- 
ghanistan with the skill, energy, and deter- 
mination shown by Abdur Rahman, or 
who could, indeed, have held his own suc- 
cessfully against rebellious chiefs and 
turbulent and untamable tribesmen. The 
selection was as courageous as it was 
wise ; for Abdur Rahman had fled across 
the Oxus from Russian territory, where 
he had long resided as a pensioner of the 
czar, treated with consideration and liber- 
ality, although he had not been allowed 
any political freedom and was prevented 
from entering Afghanistan after the death 
of Amir Sher Ali Khan when he consid- 





ered that his chance of obtaining the 
throne was exceedingly good. This pro- 
hibition rankled in the mind of Abdur 
Rahman, who understood that the hospi- 
tality of Russia was not altogether disin- 
terested, and that if he was to be allowed 
to re-enter his country, it must be at a 
time when it suited Russian policy and 
not his own. At the same time, when 
Abdur Rahman crossed the Oxus with a 
small following into Afghan Turkistan, it 
was impossible for the Indian government 
to know whether he had not been secretly 
commissioned by Russia to try his fortune 
and to complicate still further the English 
position; while if he were successful in 
winning the throne after the withdrawal 
of the British army, he would have held it 
as the Russian nominee and in opposition 
to our interests. 

The only way to meet the danger was 
to act with promptitude and decision; to 
accept the attitude of Abdur Rahman as 
independent, and to discount any Russian 
promises which might have been made to 
him or which would be made when our 
objects became manifest, by offering at 
once more than Russia was in a position 
to give. Asan Afghan he was certain to 
be alive to his own interests ; and as grat- 
itude is not a factor in Oriental politics, 
he would probably be ready to side with 
that power which could place and main- 
tain him in the most favorable position. 
The courageous and far-sighted policy of 
Lord Lytton in this matter has never re- 
ceived due acknowledgment. It was a 
stroke of genius which deserved the suc- 
cess which has undoubtedly attended it. 
But it was not an easy task which was set 
before us for accomplishment. Never 
had a salmon-fisher greater difficulty in 
playing and landing his fish than we expe- 
rienced in drawing, stage by stage, the 
suspicious and uncertain chief from the 
Oxus to Kabul. I had first despatched as 
an emissary one Muhammad Sarwar Khan, 
who I believed to be in the amir’s confi- 
dence, and who subsequently rose to 
prominence as governor of Herat. On 
his safe return with friendly though vague 
assurances, I sent two native officers of 
my own staff, Wazirzida Muhammad Af- 
zul Khan, who was afterwards appointed 
British agent in Kabul, and Sirdar Ibra- 
him Khan, both men of the highest cour- 
age and devotion, who bore a letter in 
which the amirship was offered to Abdur 
Rahman, without other conditions than 
the necessary one of friendship with the 
British government. This mission found 
Abdur Rahman at Khanabad, and was 























treated by him with hospitality and honor, 
though the officers were practically de- 
tained as prisoners in the camp, and were 
not allowed to converse with any of the 
sirdar’s followers. 

The reply that they at last brought was 
generally satisfactory, and it was hoped 
that Abdur Rahman might arrive in Kabul 
earlyin June. But it was not till the mid- 
dle of July, after many communications 
had been exchanged, and many vexatious 
delays had been experienced, that the sir- 
dar crossed the Hindu Khush by a difficult 
pass, and reached Charikar in Kohistan. 
During the whole of this time northern 
Afghanistan had been in a most unsettled 
and critical condition. The advent of Ab- 
dur Rahman was regarded with alarm and 
dislike by a majority of the people, who 
had good reason to believe that he hada 
long memory for the enemies of his father 
and himself. The sirdar himself had to 
play a double game. Believing that an 
open friendship with the English would 
cost him the support of his fanatical coun- 
trymen, he at the same time carried on 
friendly negotiations with us, and excited 
against us the religious and national feel- 
ing. So serious did the tension become, 
and so grave the danger of a popular ris- 
ing, that it was imperative to end the dif- 
ficulty by declaring publicly the policy of 
the government, and, on the 22nd of July, 
in full Durbar at Kabul, in presence of all 
the important chiefs, I announced that the 
viceroy and the government of the queen- 
empress had been pleased to recognize 
Sirdar Abdur Rahman as amir of Kabul. 
At this time he was still at Charikar, but, 
his confidence restored by his public rec- 
ognition, he marched to Ak Serai, about 
twenty miles north of Kabul, near which 
it was arranged that I was to meet him 
and discuss the final arrangements to be 
made for his occupation of the capital, and 
hear all that he had to say regarding his 
hopes and prospects, and communicate to 
him the intentions and policy of the Brit- 
ish government. 

It was at this critical moment that the 
defeat of Maiwand occurred, on the very 
day, indeed, the 27th of July, for which 
my first interview with the amir had been 
arranged. Owing to his delay in march- 
ing to Ak Serai the meeting was unavoid- 
ably postponed, and when the news was 
received I was on the point of starting for 
Zimma, a small village two miles south of 
his camp, at Ak Serai, where tents for his 
reception had been pitched which we had 
sent out from Kabul, for the amir in his 
march across the difficult Hindu Khush 
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had brought nothing suitable tor a cere- 
monial visit, and indeed, at this time, he 
and his followers possessed little beyond 
their clothes and arms. After a consulta- 
tion with Sir Donald Stewart it was de- 
cided that no change should be made in 
our programme, but that I should inform 
the amir of our reverses at Kandahar and 
engage his services and influence to se- 
cure the unopposed march of our reliev- 
ing army, if possible arranging a meeting 
with him and the general commanding- 
in-chief in the camp of General Sir Charles 
Gough, whose brigade lay at Kila Haji, 
some seven miles south of the amir’s quar- 
ters. 

About noon on the 30th of August, ac- 
companied by my political staff, a few 
military officers, and a small escort, I 
started from Sherpur for Kila Haji. We 
crossed the Wazirabad Lake, then, after 
many months of drought, a mere marsh 
white with salt efflorescence, climbed the 
steep Pai Mandar Pass, from which a splen- 
did panoramic view of the country about 
Kabul is obtained, and then, descending 
into the Kohistan plain, a pleasant gallop 
of ten or twelve miles over a level coun- 
try broken with frequent watercourses 
brought us to General Gough’s camp, 
where we were hospitably entertained for 
the night. The following morning we 
were early in the saddle and started for 
Zimma, which was reported to be some 
five miles distant. Among the officers I 
took with me of my political staff were 
Major Hastings, an officer of great expe- 
rience, whom I had placed in charge of 
the political work in the city and district 
of Kabul; Captain Ridgeway (now Sir 
West Ridgeway), who was on political 
duty with General Gough’s brigade; Mr. 
F. A. Cunningham, of the civil service, 
before referred to as accompanying the 
new mission; Mr. James Christie, head of 
the secret-service department, who gave 
me, throughout my residence in Kabul, 
invaluable assistance which I can never 
too warmly acknowledge, and who had 
made all the arrangements for the inter- 
view; Mr. Walker, C.S., and Lieutenant 
J. Pears. With them was Sirdar Muham- 
mad Yusuf Khan, the youngest son of 
Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, whom I 
had nominated as governor of Kabul when 
the certain advent of Abdur Rahman 
made impossible the continuance of the 
existing governor, Wali Muhammad Khan, 
whom he cordially detested. During the 
first interview with the amir, Major Has- 
tings and Messrs. Cunningham and Chris- 
tie were the only officers present, but on 











the second day I allowed all those above 
named to attend. 

The question of the amount of my es- 
cort had been carefully considered. It 
was necessary to take sufficient men to 
guard against treachery or sudden sur- 
prise, for it would have considerably em- 
barrassed the government had their envoy 
and his political staff met the fate of Sir 
William Macnaughten in 1841; while, on 
the other hand, it was not wise to make 
the escort so large as to proclaim the want 
of confidence which was undoubtedly felt 
on both sides. I had no suspicion of 
Abdur Rahman himself, but considerable 
distrust of his army, who were wild and 
undisciplined barbarians, suspicious of 
him and us, and whom he had the utmost 
difficulty in keeping in order. Had I not 
been able to satisfy their demands for 
arrears of pay, I do not believe they would 
have ever allowed their master to come to 
Kabul. 

General Gough was anxious to furnish 
me with an infantry and cavalry guard and 
to occupy the road and passes leading to 
Zimma in force; but this I begged might 
not be done, and was satisfied with a cav- 
alry escort, amply sufficient for any emer- 
gency, under the command of Colonel 
Mackenzie; a squadron of the 9th Lan- 
cers under Major Legge, now command- 
ing the regiment at Manchester; and a 
squadron of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry and 
3rd Punjab Cavalry. Infantry would have 
seriously embarrassed our movements had 
any contretemps occurred, or the amir’s 
troops attacked us, while the occupation 
of the passes in force would have aiarmed 
both the amir and his troops alike. Even 
as it was the amir was terribly disturbed, 
as a relative in his confidence afterwards 
informed me, when we galloped up to the 
tents with so strong a cavalry guard. For 
a moment he thought that what his people 
had persistently urged on him was true, 
that the English were only entrapping him, 
and that the moment they had secured him 
under any pretences or promises, they 
would send hima prisoner to India. An 
Afghan is so false and treacherous him- 
self, and will swear on the Koran to so 
many lies, that he finds it impossible to 
believe that any one else can speak the 
truth. To record an oathon the Koran is 
the most solemn pledge that a Muhamma- 
dan can give. Yet I have possessed Ko- 
rans covered with the signatures of the 
leading nobles of Afghanistan vowing alle- 
giance and obedience to three rival pre- 
tenders to the throne in turn. 

The Durbar tent had been wisely 
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pitched by Sirdar Yusuf Khan and Mr 
Christie on the crest of a little hillock, 
which, to some degree, commanded the 
neighboring country. It was a vast, dilap. 
idated tent, which had belonged to Amir 
Sher Ali Khan and his son, and which had 
been annexed with other stores on the 
British occupation. It was, however, well 
suited to our purpose. A hundred yards 
down the hill was a small hill tent, sur- 
rounded with guards, in which the man 
with whom we had so long been negotiat- 
ing, and on whose conduct and capacity the 
future of Afghanistan was to depend, 
awaited us with some reasonable anxiety. 
He had never yet seen an Englishman or 
British troops, and the gallant bearing and 
disciplined ranks of our escort, English 
and native, as they drew up before the re- 
ception tent, struck him much, for Abdur 
Rahman is everyinch a soldier. In Tash- 
kend and Samarkand he was accustomed 
to disciplined Russian troops; but to 
match the 9th Lancers in Russia it is nec- 
essary to travel to St. Petersburg, while 
no Russian irregular cavalry regiments 
that I have ever seen are to be compared, 
horse and man, in size or style, with our 
Indian cavalry, who would, I am con- 
vinced, ride through and over double their 
own number of Cossack troops. 

I sent a deputation of officers, Mr. 
Cunningham and Captain Ridgeway, with 
Raja Jahandal Khan and Afzul Khan, two 
of my native aides-de-camp, to the amir’s 
tent, to escort him up the hill. In a few 
moments he appeared, walking slowly and 
heavily, a large, Falstaffian, genial-looking 
man, with bright eyes and Jewish features, 
wearing the Astrakan fur cap which is 
usual among Afghans of rank, and a blue 
uniform coat with gold epaulettes, proba- 
bly a present from one of his Russian 
friends at Tashkend. I went forward with 
the officers of my party afew steps from 
the'door of the tent to meet our visitor, 
whom the steepness of the ascent had 
somewhat tried. He saluted in military 
fashion and shook hands with much cor- 
diality, and we then, after 1 had presented 
all the English officers to him, took our 
places in the Durbar tent, the only Af- 
ghans beside the amir present at the first 
interview being Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 
the Kabul governor, a friend and cousin 
of the amir, whom I had largely used in 
communicating with him in Kohistan, and 
the chief of Kulab, a middle-aged man 
who was in the amir’s camp, half friend, 
half prisoner, and who, though permitted 
to be present at our interviews, was placed 
in a chair too distant to catch much of the 
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conversation. He found it, moreover, 
prudent, where listeming too closely might 
have cost him his head, to pretend to 
sleep, which he did for hours on both of 
our visits. 

From the first moment that I saw the 
amir I had taken a liking to him, and had 
formed a most favorable impression of his 
character. His face, somewhat coarse 
and heavy in repose, lighted up when he 
smiled in a very winning fashion, and his 
eyes were full of fun and vivacity. His 
conversation showed him at once to bea 
man of much information and knowledge 
of men and the world, his estimate of the 
character of the persons regarding whom 
we conversed was reasonable and shrewd, 
while through his whole bearing there 
was clearly visible much natural good- 
humor and donhomie. He evidently had 
a very high, perhaps exaggerated, opinion 
of his own ability and wisdom, and it was 
exceedingly difficult to make him change 
his opinion on any subject which he had 
considered at all closely. The subsequent 
career of Abdur Rahman has not induced 
me to alter materially the opinion I formed 
of him at our first interview. He has 
proved a stern, determined ruler, and a 
most cruel one if English prejudices and 
estimate of the value of human life be 
correct. But if the character of the 
Afghans, their ferocity, ignorance, fanat- 
icism, and impatience of control be con- 
sidered, it will be admitted that in no 
other manner could the amir have main- 
tained his position and brought order out 
of the most hopeless and discordant ele- 
ments that ever existed in any country. 
I believed in him because personal ac- 
quaintance assured me of his strength of 
character; but the authorities at Simla 
hardly expected that we would succeed, 
and the foreign secretary wrote to me that 
he was fully prepared to see Abdur Rah- 
man leave Afghanistan with our army. 
The vanity and pride of the man are phe- 
nomenal ; but they may be excused in one 
whose success has amply justified his self- 
confidence. He has thoroughly under- 
stood the people he has to govern. He 
has not given Afghanistan a free press or 
national congresses, but bas ruled his 
people, as he assured me they could alone 
be governed, with the stick. In this di- 
rection he has certainly shown extraordi- 
nary energy, and_where Amir Sher Ali 
Khan beat his people with whips, Abdur 
Rahman has scourged them with scor- 
pions. 

The amir was very frank on the subject 
of Russia. He disclaimed utterly the 
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idea of dependence on her, or that he 
was in any way deputed or instigated by 
Russian agents in his invasion of Turkis- 
tan. He spoke of his late hosts and 
gaolers at Tashkend and Samarkand with 
politeness, and acknowledged the liberal- 
ity with which they had treated him and 
the largeness of the allowance they had 
made him, from which he said he had 
been able to save sufficient to pay a few 
hundred Turkoman cavalry and cross the 
Oxus, where he was joined by many of 
the disbanded troops of Amir Yakub 
Khan. Afghan Turkistan, Maimena, 
Balkh, and Kunduz have always been 
more favorable to that branch of the Ba- 
rakzais represented by Abdur Rahman 
than to Sher Ali’s branch, and this it was 
that caused the chief difficulty and delay 
in the march to Kabul, where the amir 
knew that he would find himself among 
chiefs and people generally hostile to him, 
whom he could only overawe and subdue 
with English assistance. 

I told the amir very frankly of our de- 
feat at Maiwand: and its possible conse- 
quences, for concealment was worse than 
useless, and the active and instant coop- 
eration of the amir was needed to ensure 
both the unopposed march of Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts’s force to Kandahar and the 
unmolested retreat of Sir Donald Stewart’s 
army to Peshawar. It is true that both 
might have safely disregarded any possible 
opposition; and the Kandahar army was 
absolutely invincible by any Afghan force. 
But, at the same time, it would have 
had a most unfortunate effect upon our 
military and diplomatic reputation if the 
army which was to avenge our defeat and 
secure the position of our favored candi- 
date for the throne should be opposed on 
its relieving match; while it would ruin 
our prestige in India if our northern army 
was to retire upon Peshawar, exposed 
throughout its march in the passes to the 
guerilla attacks which had broken down 
and destroyed our army in 1842. It was 
essential that Sir Frederick Roberts 
should advance through the heart of Af- 
ghanistan, absolutely unopposed, until he 
arrived in the neighborhood of Sirdar 
Ayub Khan; and it was still more imper- 
atively necessary that Sir Donald Stewart, 
encumbered with sick and baggage, should 
march leisurely and with dignity from Ka- 
bul to Peshawar through a friendly coun- 
try without a shot being fired. This was 
fortunately accomplished, and it is not 
generally known how difficult a feat it was, 
nor how much the happy result was due 
to the loyal and active service of Abdur 











Rahman, whose emissaries, exhorting the 
people to maintain peace and order, were 
sent in all directions, while I urged him 
to keep in his camp, under honorable sur- 
veillance, all those Ghilzai and Barakzai 
chiefs whom we suspected of hostile in- 
tentions. 

The amir did not conceal his fear of the 
inflammatory effect which the defeat of 
Maiwand would have on the fanatical Af- 
ghans when it became generally known; 
and his requests for arms, ammunition, and 
treasure were not at all extravagant when 
it is remembered that he came to Kabul, 
at our invitation, a penniless adventurer, 
and that he stood almost alone among 
enemies, with no men of high position or 
character to aid him in bearing the bur- 
then of administration. He insisted that 
the government should provide him with 
everything, as much in their interests as 
his own, and the illustrations with which 
he enriched his arguments were both witty 
and tothe point. He urged that he had 
obtained great reputation in the world and 
the eyes of other princes by the fact of his 
selection by England, and that he was 
consequently most anxious to organize a 
stable administration of a character which 
would be worthy of the British govern- 
ment and the opinion they had formed of 
him. Should he fail, owing to want of 
adequate support and sufficient arms and 
money, the reproach would be with our 
government. 1 told the amir that the gov- 
ernment were prepared to help him very 
largely, but the sum I named was objected 
to as insufficient, as indeed any sum what- 
ever would be by an Oriental who saw a 
prospect of obtaining more by importunity. 

I will give one illustration of his manner 
of argument. 


** How,’’ said the Amir, ‘‘can I do every- 
thing out of the Government grant? Think 
of the story of the man who went to a tailor 
with a roll of cloth and asked him to make 
him a morning suit. The tailor observed that 
his customer would also doubtless like a riding 
suit, to which the man assented; also one in 
which to appear at Durbar. And, continued 
the tailor, no doubt you would like clothes 
suitable for afternoon and evening wear? To 
all this the customer agreed, delighted at the 
prospect of receiving so many suits of clothes; 
but the roll of cloth was only sufficient for one 
man’s suit, and when the five suits reached 
the customer he found them too small to be 
worn by the smallest child. Now,’’ said the 
Amir, ‘‘I seem to be like this fool who kept 
consenting to so many suits being made for 
him out of a piece of cloth only large enough 
for one. I agree to all your proposals and 


promise everything; but shall I have the 
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means and power to carry them out?” I 
replied, ‘‘ The story your ‘Seinen has told 
is most apposite and ingenious, except that I 
object to the British Government being repre- 
sented as the tailor; for we neither offer nor 
profess to make for you all the suits you may 
require. The Viceroy has indeed given you 
sufficient cloth to make one working every-day 
suit, and to obtain your dress clothes you will 
have to use the energy and ability with which 
we all credit you.”’ 


The conversation of the amir was full of 
point, anecdote, and illustration, and I 
have rarely met any one, European or 
Asiatic, who was quicker to grasp the true 
issues of a question, or to see the weak 
points in an argument. On two succes- 
sive days we had conversations of upwards 
of three hours’ duration, and on the last 
day, having requested all English and 
native officers to withdraw, he discussed 
privately with me his hopes and prospects, 
and such matters as he did not desire to 
become public. Throughout these long 
interviews I was, as were all the officers 
with me, much impressed with the indi- 
viduality of the man — his strength, readi- 
ness of resource, and courage —and we 
felt reassured and confident in the wisdom 
of the choice which had been made. 
Among all the effete, plausible, and treach- 
erous Barakzais who swarmed in Kabul 
there was none like Abdur Rahman, who, 
with all his failings, was a true man, with 
manly qualities and virtues. No one 
could be long in his presence without real- 
izing that he was a leader of men, by no 
hereditary right, but by his inherent force 
and intellect. 

During these two interesting days no 
accident had happened, though we were 
well aware that volcanic fires were very 
near the surface, and that it would not 
take much to bring about an eruption. 
The good-will and the good faith of the 
amir were powerless, as I had already 
found in my prolonged negotiations, in the 
presence of the aroused fanaticism of the 
Afghans, who are never friendly to strang- 
ers and Kafirs, and now suspected our 
intentions towards their chief. After our 
first interview the amir himself was reas- 
sured ; but his people were still nervously 
expecting us to carry him off. His army 
was waiting the result of the interviews 
immediately behind the hill on which our 
camp was pitched, and though compara- 
tively few armed men were in sight, they 
would, like the warriors of Roderick Dhu, 
whom indeed these wild mountaineers 
very closely resembled, have sprung in 
thousands from the ground had a signal 
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been given. Once or twice a gun fired in 
the amir’s camp seemed as if some such 
signal was intended ; and once a ragged 
durwesh came up to the door of the tent 
and commenced abusing the infidels 
within, and appealing to the fanaticism of 
his countrymen. But the prophet soon 
met the due and traditional fate of proph- 
ets, being stoned by the sentries, and his 
attempt to excite a tumult failed. In order 
to allay suspicion and to demonstrate our 
good faith, all the native cavalry of the 
escort had been sent to some distance 
from the tent, and only the gth Lancers 
remained persistently on guard, in the 
saddle; and as there was no shade, and 
the August sun poured down in an un- 
compromising fashion, I have little doubt 
that they were very glad when the lengthy 
interviews ended. 

On the second day all arrangements 
had been completed for the occupation of 
Kabul by the amir and for our march to 
Peshawar and Kandahar, so far as their 
unmolested progress could be secured by 
the amir, seconded by the efforts of influ- 
ential men who were in accord with us, 
although opposed to Abdur Rahman, such 
as the high priest Mushki Alam and the 
well-known General Muhammad Jan. 

I had been most anxious to arrange a 
meeting of the amir with the general 
commanding -in-chief in Sir Charles 
Gough’s camp at Kila Haji, and Abdur 
Rahman had expressed himself willing 
and anxious to attend; but the invincible 
suspicion of his troops and the tribal chiefs 
made the interview possible. On Saturday 
afternoon, the day of my first meeting with 
the amir, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Freder- 
ick Roberts, and a large staff of officers 
had ridden out to camp for the Durbar on 
the following day , but the Afghans were 
alarmed at the movement of guns and cav- 
alry to Kila Haji, although only intended 
for ceremonial and saluting purposes, and 
throughout the night occupied in force the 
crest of the pass leading to Zimma, only 
withdrawing at daybreak. General Gough 
considered it necessary to respond with 
the occupation of the heights commanding 
the road I was to traverse the next morn- 
ing, besides sending four companies of 
infantry towithin a mile of our place of 
meeting —a precaution which, if neces- 
sary, was still sufficient so to alarm the 
Afghans that they positively refused to 
allow the amir to visit the British camp, 
and somewhat endangered the quiet con- 
clusion of our negotiations. The amir 
assured me that he was much disap- 
pointed at this failure to arrange a visit 
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with General Stewart, but he was evi- 
dently afraid to oppose the wishes of his 
troops, and the generals returned to Ka- 
bul, whither we followed them the next 
day. 

The week that succeeded the Zimma 
conferences was a busy one. The spirits 
of the army were excellent. Although 
much annoyed and disappointed at the 
postponement of their ardently desired 
return to India, General Roberts’s brigade 
prepared for the march to Kandahar with 
the cheerful eagerness. which distin- 
guishes fine troops called on for a distaste- 
ful duty, and the arrangements were 
speedily completed. On the 6th the force 
moved into camp, and on the 7th were well 
under way on their adventurous march: 
while it was Sir Donald Stewart’s inten- 
tion, in order to allow the Kandahar brig- 
ade a fair start and to hold in check any 
possible opposition, to remain some days 
in Kabul, and only retire from Sherpur 
when General Roberts should have passed 
into the Logar valley and all communica- 
tion with us had ceased. 

The night before the Kandahar column 
marched, the political officers gave a fare- 
well dinner to Sir Frederick Roberts and 
his staff. There was present as large a 
number of officers as my small tents would 
accommodate, many of them then distin- 
guished, many who have since won fresh 
laurels, and some of the bravest and the 
best dead, like true soldiers, in harness. 
Among them, not mentioning the political 
officers, who were the hosts, were Sir 
Donald Stewart, G.C.B., Sir Frederick 
Roberts, V.C., G.C.B., Sir Herbert Mac- 
pherson, V.C., G.C.B. (died in Burmah), 
Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B., Sir Thomas 
Baker, K.C.B., Sir Charles MacGregor, 
V.C., K.C.B. (died in Egypt), Colonel Mar- 
tin, C.B. (Central India Horse), Colonel 
Brownlow, C.B., 92nd Highlanders (killed 
at Kandahar), and many others. As the 
occasion was historical, and my prophecy 
of the brilliant and successful march of 
General Roberts correct, I may be for- 
given for rescuing from forgetfulness and 
placing on record the only speeches made 
on this memorable occasion, when the 
army destined to restore the shaken pres- 
tige of England was starting on its mo- 
mentous mission. 

After the health of the queen-empress 
had been drunk, I spoke as follows : — 


Str DONALD STEWART, SIR FREDERICK 
ROBERTS, AND GENTLEMEN,—In Kabul, 
where speeches are few and where action takes 
the place of words, you will perhaps excuse 
me for proposing one toast to-night, and saying 
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a few words which I wish to give utterance to, 
as they come from my heart. I wish to pro- 
pose the success and speedy return with honor 
of Sir Frederick Roberts and the Kandahar 
army. I am afraid our hospitality has been 
rather on the Kabul scale; but we have given 
you our last bottle of champagne, and the last 
drops of the wine cannot be better used than in 
drinking the health of so gallant a commander 
and so noble a force. Maya glass of Moet 
or Réederer never again moisten my lips if, 
in my thoughts, I associate the Kandahar 
army with anything but success and honor. 
Gentlemen, I congratulate the force which is 
commanded by General Sir Frederick Rob- 
erts, the most dashing leader to-day serving 
Her Majesty the Queen, and than whom none 
is more justly honored and loved by the troops 
who serve under him. His first march to 
Kabul will be long remembered in history, 
and with it will be remembered the no less 
famous march of the Kandahar army. I 
would also congratulate General Roberts on 
the army which he commands. His generals 
are distinguished, capable, and experienced, 
and the regiments are the very pride and 
flower of the British army. With such officers 
and such an army, difficulties become success, 
and victory is assured. I do not underesti- 
mate the difficulties which the force will have 
to meet; but the interests at stake are impe- 
rial, and the eyes of England, India, and Eu- 
rope will be upon you. In the decision at 
which the Government, in communication with 
Sir Donald Stewart, has arrived, and which I 
firmly believe to be as wise politically as it is 
bold from a military point of view, I see the 
best, if not the only, chance of the settled 
administration of Afghanistan, and the end of 
all this tangled net of complication which goes 
by the name of Afghan politics. The new 
Amir I believe to be sincerely attached to the 
English interest; and though his strength is 
not as great as his good-will, he will do all he 
can to further the advance of the army. It is 
with the utmost sorrow that we must all think 
of the reverse which has befallen us at Kan- 
dahar —a cloud which has come between us 
and the sun. But it is not a disaster. Impe- 
rial races have no disasters, and the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune are but a fresh stimulus to 
their energy and courage. Fortune has been 
most unkind in trying to overturn our arrange- 
ments when they seemed most complete. But 
the spirit with which the Kandahar army will 
take the field is that with which Ulysses and 
his companions went forth to seek other 
worlds : — 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall reach the happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles whom we knew: 

Though much is taken much abides; and though 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven —that which we are, we are, 
One equal temper of heroic minds, 


Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will, 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


Gentlemen, before I sit down, you will per- 


haps allow me to refer to a subject which is | 
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of a more personal nature. I wish on behalf 
of myself and of all political officers, who, I 
am sure, think with me, to express our cor- 
dial acknowledgment to Her Majesty’s army 
in Afghanistan. I have heard, and I have 
only heard, that there are often between mili- 
tary and political officers jealousies which 
bring about a situation little different from an 
armed truce. I can only say for myself that 
from the very day I arrived at Kabul, I have 
received first from Sir Frederick Roberts, and 
later from Sir Donald Stewart, the most gen- 
erous confidence and the kindest considera- 
tion. Our friendly relations are not a mere 
thin veneer, but are cordial and sincere, while 
from the officers of Her Majesty’s army we 
have received the warmest friendship and 
brotherhood. We have a hundred friends in 
Kabul; and, I trust, not one enemy. I wish, 
then, to propose from my heart, and not 
merely from my lips, the health of Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts and the Kandahar army. 


Sir Frederick Roberts replied as fol- 
lows : — 


Mr. GRIFFIN, SIR DONALD STEWART, 
AND GENTLEMEN, —I scarcely know how to 
thank you all for the kind way in which you 
have drunk my health, and that of the column 
under orders for Kandahar. To the very 
flattering terms in which Mr. Griffin has 
spoken of me, I should have considerable 
difficulty in replying, were it not that I can 
honestly say that any successes which I may 
have attained hitherto have been due entirely 
to the experienced commanders I have had 
with me, the most capable staff that ever 
accompanied a general officer in the field, and 
the gallantry and discipline of the troops under 
me. I donot think there ever have been, and 
I doubt if there ever will be, more efficient 
troops sent from India than those which Gen- 
eral Stewart and I have had the honor to com- 
mand for the last two years. With such 
troops success is a certainty. Without wish- 
ing to underrate the dangers and difficulties 
of the task before us, I feel quite confident 
that the efficient force which Sir Donald 
Stewart has placed at my disposal will succeed 
in reaching Kandahar as quickly as possible, 
and in effectually disposing of any Afghan 
army that may be brought against us. As 
Mr. Griffin has said, we must all deplore the 
cause which requires Kabul troops to be now 
sent to Kandahar. A few days ago we were 
all congratulating ourseives upon the prospect 
of a speedy return to India. Some of us had 
laid in a store of Nipal pepper for use at 
home; others I have heard had actually named 
an early date for leaving Bombay for England; 
Sir Donald Stewart is willing to guarantee — 
and were it not an indecorous thing for an 
officer so high in rank, would even bet — that 
we shall reach India again, w@ Kandahar, 
in November next. Gentlemen, this is a 
country of great uncertainties. We have been 
living in a state of uncertainty for many 
months; but thanks to the political skill of 
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our kind host, affairs have during the last few 
weeks progressed so rapidly and favourably 
that we have reason to hope the country may 
now have comparative rest and quiet, and 
that some settled form of government will be 
established. However, we must not be too 
sanguine: and I trust that our fellow-country- 
men, who have not had the same opportunity 
that we have had of knowing Afghanistan and 
the Afghans, will not be disappointed if mat- 
ters do not go altogether smoothly after the 
British troops leave Kabul. No Amir has 
ever yet occupied the throne for any time until 
he has proved himself capable of governing 
the country, and it is not likely that Amir 
Abdur Rahman will be an exception. We all 
know what difficulties Mr. Griffin has had to 
contend w'th, and we all rejoice at the great 
success which has attended his efforts — efforts 
so ably assisted by the political officers now 
witn him. It now remains for Abdur Rahman 
to show that he is capable of filling the great 
position in which he has been placed. From 
the commencement of this campaign, the po- 
litical officers have borne as important, if not 
as active, work as the soldier. First and 
foremost the gallant Cavagnari, known to and 
mourned by us all, and more than liked by 
many of us: with him many brave men tell, 
and it was to avenge their base and treacher- 
ous murder that this force came to Kabul. It 
is a great satisfaction to me to think that at 
present, at any rate, no officers will be re- 
quired to remain at Kabul, and that all the 
political officers I see around me will return 
to India with the troops. But I feel quite 
sure, if the decision had been otherwise, offi- 
cers would have been found to accept the 
dangerous post, either officers of the civil ser- 
vice, or amongst those military politicals who 
have gained for themselves a reputation on 
the Frontier and other parts of India. Gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Griffin said there must be one 
toast to-night, but I trust he will be kind 
enough to allow me to propose another, and 
that you will all join me in drinking the health 
of the political officers at Kabul, coupled with 
the name of Mr. Lepel Griffin. 


Four days after the march of General 
Roberts’s column our third and last meet- 
ing with the amir took place. During the 
ten days which had elapsed since I left 
Zimma constant communications had been 
held with him, and he had used the time 
wisely in receiving the tribal chiefs, con- 
solidating his party, paying his troops 
with our assistance, and making arrange- 
ments to facilitate the march of the two 
armies on Kandahar and Peshawar. Most 
of the formidable Ghilzai and Kohistan 


chiefs were in the amir’s camp. Mushki 
Alam, the head of the religious and fanat- 
ical party, had become friendly, and his 
son accompanied Sir Frederick Roberts’s 
force ; our old enemy, General Muhammad 
Jan, now reconciled, was ill with carbuncle, 
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and I had sent him my last bottle of port 
wine to keep up his strength. He was too 
powerful and had been too successful to 
please Abdur Rahman, who imprisoned 
him not long afterwards in the Bala His- 
sar Fortress, where he perished in the 
usual manner. He was a brave man and 
an able commander. I had vainly en- 
deavored to persuade him to visit the 
amir and promise allegiance. A grant of 
twenty lakhs of rupees had been promised 
to Abdur Rahman, of which one lakh was 
at once paid for his immediate expenses, 
five were given the day we left Kabul, and 
the remainder was to be paid at Jallalabad 
and Peshawar. The fortifications which 
British engineers had erected with much 
skill on the Sher Darwaza, Asmai, and 
Siah Sang heights commanding the cap- 
ital, and which it had been determined to 
destroy on our evacuation, were, after 
much consideration, left to the amir. It 
was felt that, although the chance of our 
having, at some future day, to recapture 
our own fortifications could not be alto- 
gether overlooked, it was better thor- 
oughly to trust the man whom the govern- 
ment had selected as ruler, and that his 
power and prestige would be seriously 
and perhaps fatally impaired if we pro- 
claimed our want of confidence in his loy- 
alty or stability by blowing up, on our 
retirement, the fortifications which might 
be essential to his safety if attacked at 
Kabul by his numerous enemies. We 
also left him a large number of field and 
siege guns. Small arms there were none 
to spare of any value, but Abdur Rahman 
received these later from India. 

It was only on the evening preceding 
the march of the army from Kabul that 
the amir consented to come to Sherpur to 
be introducd to the general commanding. 
I had been very anxious to bring about 
this visit; for although all business ar- 
rangements had been concluded, it was a 
due and dignified termination to our occu- 
pation, and it was important that Sir 
Donald Stewart should see the style and 
manner of the new ruler of Afghanistan. 
The amir had marched on the roth of Sep- 
tember to the village of Deh Gopak, im- 
mediately adjacent to Sherpur, though 
hidden from it by a low range of hills, and 
on the morning of the 11th, at seven 
o’clock, he came to Sherpur, where my 
tents, which I left him as a parting pres- 
ent, had been pitched about two hundred 
yards from the walls. The army had al- 
ready marched some hours, and the Sher- 
pur cantonment, so long the residence of 
a large force, was deserted except by Sir 
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Donald Stewart and his brigadiers, Sir J. 
Hills, K.C.B., Generals G. C. Gough, Pal- 
liser, Daunt, and Hughes, with political 
officers and officers of the headquarter 
staff and an escort of guide cavalry. It 
was a weary, and somewhat an anxious 
wait; for I was uncertain whether, at the 
last moment, the fears of the amir or his 
followers would not prevent the promised 
visit, and it was with a feeling of great 
relief that I saw the banners of his ad- 
vanced guard and a long line of his troops 
streaming over the neighboring hill. The 
greater part of his escort was left at some 
distance from the tent, and the amir, with 
Sirdar Muhammad Yusuf Khan and only 
a few followers, rode up, and was received 
on alighting from his horse by Sir Donald 
and myself and conducted to his seat. He 
was in the best of tempers, and his former 
nervousness had disappeared. The offi- 
cers present, military and political, were 
introduced to him, and he acknowledged 
with politeness their salutes. He con- 
versed pleasantly on ordinary subjects, 
and expressed his satisfaction at once 
again seeing Kabul. He then made a 
little speech, which had about it the ring 
of sincerity, to the effect that the British 
government had distinguished and hon- 
ored him with its confidence and favors, 
and that his gratitude was great and 
would be lasting, and that his sword would 
ever be at the disposal of the viceroy, to 
whom he desired his compliments and 
thanks to be conveyed. We then rose, 
and the amir accompanied us to the door 
of the tent and said polite words of fare- 
well as we mounted our horses and rode 
away, with glad hearts, from the city of 
Kabul, which no Englishman or Indian in 
the army which had so long wearily en- 
compassed it desired ever to see again. 
Our roac did not lead us close under the 
walls, but we were near enough to see 
that they were deserted, and no groups of 
citizens or soldiers lined the road to see 
the last of the invading and avenging 
army. Abdur Rahman, fearing a possible 
collision with the English soldiers, had 
wisely ordered the townspeople to keep at 
home. Our departure from Kabul was 
thus without sign of joy or sorrow from 
the people, many of whom doubtless would 
have been delighted had the British an- 
nexed the country and remained as mas- 
ters. During our occupation the people 
had grown rich, and millions of treasure 
had found their way into the coffers of 
these frugal mountaineers, They had 
been well and fairly dealt with; justice 
had been meted out to all offenders alike, 


whether Afghans or conquerors; their 
women had been unmolested, their prop- 
erty had been secure, and their religious 
sentiments and prejudices had been al- 
ways respected. Asa civilian accustomed 
to administer the law, and expecting to 
find in a conquering army some license 
and excusable violence, ! affirm that no 
invaders in historical times have so hon- 
orable and -stainless a record as the 
British army in Afghanistan. Violence 
against the people of the country, men or 
women, person or property, was practi- 
cally unknown; while an almost quixotic 
generosity led the commissariat and 
transport to pay for all necessary supplies 
at rates far above the market price. Al- 
though such extravagance is not to be 
commended, there is no doubt that the 
Afghan nation has been permanently im- 
pressed by our generous treatment, and 
that should fortune take our armies again 
into Afghanistan, we should not have to 
encounter the same suspicion and oppo- 
sition as at the commencement of our last 
campaign. 

The amir loyally kept his word during 
our retirement, The tribal chiefs were 
retained under surveillance in Kabul, and 
General Roberts’s memorable march to 
Kandahar and that of General Stewart to 
Peshawar were accomplished without a 
hostile shot being fired. 

LEPEL GRIFFIN. 


P.S.— While this article has been 
passing through the press, further news 
regarding the revolt of Sirdar Ishak Khan 
has been received from St. Petersburg, 
dated the 6th of September, through the 
LVovoe Vremya, which affirms that the 
whole of northern Afghanistan has ab- 
jured its allegiance to Abdur Rahman, 
and has declared for Ishak Khan, who has 
proclaimed himself amir. It is added that 
a conflict has occurred between the insur- 
gents and Abdur Rahman’s forces of an 
indecisive nature, though the details are 
as yet unknown. The Movoe Vremya, 
according to Reuter, in commenting on the 
report, points out that Ishak Khan, with 
his uncle (though this is a mistake for his 
cousin), dwelt for some time at Tashkend, 
and expresses the belief that civil war in 
Afghanistan may complicate the amir’s 
relations with neighboring States, espe- 
cially if not promptly suppressed by 
Abdur Rahman, which the Russian jour- 
nal considers more than doubtful. The 
opportunity, as may be supposed, is not 





lost to point out that the division of Af- 
ghanistan between England and Russia 
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might now be carried out with advantage, 
the fromer taking Kabul and Kandahar, 
and the latter Turkistan and Herat. 

I do not think that the news thus pos- 
itively announced is worth much consid- 
eration. Russian newspapers, which draw 
their inspiration from the government 
offices, are accustomed to print whatever 
suits those in authority, and manufacture 
the news which may assist to form public 
opinion or direct events in a desired 
course. No doubt the rebellion of Ishak 
Khan would be desired and welcomed by 
Russia, as it has probably been instigated 
by her. Of its success I have before ex- 
pressed my disbelief. I have never had 
any reason to think Ishak Khan a man of 
much energy or ability, and he certainly 
in these respects is far inferior to his 
cousin Abdur Rahman, who, with the sup- 
port of the Indian government, should be 
quite able to hold his own and put down 
any opposition. If he is not able to do 
this, and he sometimes has strange fits 
of apathy and vacillation, he is a far 
less valuable ally than we have been ac- 
customed to consider him. There is, 
however, ample grounds for reasonable 
confidence in the stability of the amir’s 
government, and the division of his terri- 
tories proposed by the Russian press is 
premature. Seeing that Russia has dis- 
claimed all pretence of interference in 
Afghanistan, which she has officially de- 
clared outside the range of her influence, 
the suggestion that she should take Tur- 
kistan and Herat, leaving the western 
provinces to England, is somewhat frank 
if not audacious, and reminds men whose 
memories are not as short as are those of 
some distinguished statesmen, of the 
broken promises which have accompanied 
the Russian advance from the Caspian to} 
Merv. It is possible, and I have often 
acknowledged the possibility, that circum- 
stances which we have been unable to 
control may compel us to divide Afghan- 
istan with Russia. The life of Amir Ab- 
dur Rahman is nevera good one. He is 
a severe sufferer from gout and its attend- 
ant ailments ; he is always exposed to the 
tisk of assassination from his numerous 
enemies and rivals, and from men who 
have a blood feud with him on account of 
his unjust slaughter of their relations. 
His successor, if his son, may be feeble 
and worthless; if either of his cousins, 
Sirdar Ayub Khan or Ishak Khan, may be 
hostile, in which case we should have to 
expel him as we did Sher Ali Khan for 
the same offence. But we could never 
allow Russia, as the ovoe Vremya sug- 
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gests, calmly to annex the northern and 
western provinces without territorial ar- 
rangements elsewhere to our advantage. 
It may be possible to come to some 
agreement with Russia by which both 
should gain equally; but there is no occa- 
sion to discuss this at the present time, 
while Abdur Rahman lives and governs. 
We are bound by every consideration of 
prudence and honor to support him so 
long as he loyally carries out in his foreign 
relations the directions of the British 
government. When he leaves the scene 
we shall have to re-survey the ground and 
make such arrangements as may best 
serve our own interests. These are not 
likely, if our statesmen are honest and 
sensible, to include an invitation to Rus- 
sia to occupy Afghan provinces, unless at 
a cost elsewhere which she may not care 
to pay. The time may be near when these 
questions will have to be considered, and 
it is never well to be unprepared to act as 
inconvenient hypotheses ripen. At any 
rate, our policy of to-day is clear, namely, 
to support cordially our friend and ally 
Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, and continue 
the important and necessary work of 
strengthening our defences and complet- 
ing our communications on the north-west 
frontier. — L. G. 
September 11, 1888. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
“ J I N,”? 


SHE always maintained her name was 
Ginifer, though the public and her ruder 
intimates knew her only by the abbrevia- 
tion. How or whence she had derived 
such an original title she could not de- 
clare; still she was very certain, very 
earnest about it, as about all other convic- 
tions. 

Was it perchance Ginevra she meant? 
This question was hazarded cautiously at 
a later day of hercareer. ‘* Did they think 
she didn’t know how to speak her own 
name? Some folks, they did set their-. 
selves up to be clever in inventing of new 
pronouncings! There warn’t nothing 
wrong ’bout Ginifer as she knowed on, It 
wur a pretty name, not common-like, and 
she meant to stick by it.” 

Too truly there was no indefinite color 
about any of Jin’s opinions or statements. 
She cherished her prejudices and convic- 
tions with staunch pride worthy of better 
ones; moreover, she supported them, if 
occasion demanded, with good strong 
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oaths and a highly flavored vocabulary. 
Such methods of asseveration are de- 
manded of those in her state of life. The 
eloquence of epithets sits naturally on 
the lips of those bred in vice and igno- 
miny, and a little hard swearing is re- 
quired to carry any weight of meaning to 
ears not polite. 

You, my lord, of course swear by Jove, 
and bless your soul kindly ; but the. cos- 
termonger, your drother (in Christian 
phraseology, pray understand me), is less 
euphemistic. 

He claims damages against heaven or 
hell, and curses different parts of his 
anatomy without favor. So much for lan- 
guage and the refinements thereof, the 
checks thereon. Probably you and the 
costermonger both mean much the same 
thing. 

In any case Jin was emphatic, with the 
emphasis of invocation, regarding the few 
facts of her private life which she conde- 
scended to disclose. 

Her parentage was not handed down by 
the reliable (?) testimony of books, regis- 
ters, family Bibles, or anything similarly 
respectable. Neither had any oral tradi- 
tion in Pride’s Lane recorded her origin. 
Consequently Jin “didn’t know notbin’ 
*bout father or mother. I s’pose they was 
a bad lot. Leastways they didn’t trouble 
theirselves ‘bout me, and I ain’t got no 
cause to be grateful. I might have been 
took to the parish.” 

Jin’s earliest recollection of a guiding 
hand was associated with Mrs. Jacobs’s 
sinuous fingers—or, without flattery, 
grasping claws. Only she used no pretty 
words regarding the said guiding hand, 
nor acknowledged with gratitude the 
curses and thumps which had been exer- 
cised upon her. These stimulants to work 
or theft had certainly produced no ben- 
eficial effect upon Jin’s juvenile mind, 
rather urging her to lying and deceitful 
practices, 

The Israelitish lady who leased a rotten 
tenement in a slum of St. Giles, underlet- 
ting her apartments to thieves and vaga- 
bonds, was decidedly impartial in the use 
of her fists towards her juvenile lodgers. 
They each had their turn. 

Mrs. Jacobs had also been known to 
assault some of her friends of maturer 
years, and had been bound over to keep 
the peace more than once. But for de- 
fenceless children there was no magisterial 
redress, and they endured with that pita- 
ble stoicism and philosophic spirit which 
we so often marvel at. 

Naturally toward Jin Mrs. Jacobs ex- 
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tended frequent chastisement. That in- 
domitable spirit would not surrender the 
pence she had begged or the scraps of 
food she had purloined without a fight. 
But Jin unhappily always got the worst of 
it. She was the most friendless and un- 
protected of all the unholy crew that shel- 
tered in Pride’s Lane. This gutter child 
was but a nameless waif or stray, an 
indefinite article of humanity, such as 
there are thousands of about us, little 
parts of speech that make up the terrible 
language of vice and misery. Ah me! 
the grammar of life is a perplexing one to 
the wisest of us. 

Nobody ever came to claim Jin, and she 
lived on sufferance in Mrs. Jacobs’s dwell- 
ing. If the rooms were full, she slept on 
a landing or in the coal-cellar; otherwise 
the windiest attic was allotted to her, and 
she was expected in return to do the 
heaviest drudgery of the house. She lived 
in a haphazard way, begging or stealing 
according to the urgency of her needs or 
the amount of forcible hints received from 
Mrs. Jacobs. 

Jin had certainly more than once during 
her short career merited magisterial pun- 
ishment. It is difficult to say how she 
had escaped a reformatory. She had been 
guilty of repeated petty thefts at eating- 
stalls and shop doors, and had taken toll 
of pounds of coal or draughts of milk and 
beer with systematic regularity when sent 
to purchase such commodities by the 
lodgers of Pride’s Lane. 

However, Jin had not as yet been called 
before any bench, though she was un- 
doubtedly entitled to claim the distinction 
of‘police notice. It must be admitted she 
cherished a contempt for those minions 
of the law who maintained public peace, 
priding herself on her own superior as- 
tuteness in escaping their detection. 

Probably had not a more honorable 
career opened before her she would event- 
ually have been drafted into some limbo 
of punishment, or a charitable depot for 
black sheep, where a veneer of honesty 
and sanctity might be laid on. As it was 
she escaped such vile durance, and gained 
the vaster glory —to her—of indepen- 
dence. 

One November evening, being cold and 
famished — no unusual case — she loi- 
tered about the vacant spaces surrounding 
Covent Garden market. A stray potato, 
an imperfect carrot, or by great good luck 
a rotten banana might have fallen into 
some gutter unobserved by the other hun- 


| gry waifs hanging about for the same pur- 
oe 
| pose. 


Oftentimes on her twilight prowls 
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Jin had been favored in this way by her 
own preternaturally sharp eyes. To those 
in quest such an evening meal was not 
despicable. 

To-night something better than a casual 
supper was achieved. The child was 
squatting stiff and silent beneath a heap 
of empty baskets, soon to be removed. 
Two other children sucking oranges, and 
apparently much engrossed in the task of 
suction, loitered past and took up their 
stand within a yard of Jin’s hiding-place, 

Their conversation, disjointed and spas- 
modic considering their occupation, had 
reference to some small parts they were 
going to play in a forthcoming pantomime. 
As a matter of course, they soon began to 
quarrel over the rival merits of a spider 
and a fly, each claiming superiority over 
the other. Finally, the weaker of the two, 
not being convinced by argument of-her 
inferior pantomimic status, was knocked 
into some sacks of potatoes, where she 
continued to howl lustily till hauled out 
by a benevolent policeman. 

Jin’s sharp eyes scanned the appearance 
of the sufferer when set on her feet, and 
examined by her rescuer under a gas-lamp. 

“Boo—o—o! There’s my orindge 
gone in the dirt, and she said as a fly were 
much easier to play nor a spider.” 

This was not coherent, but irrelevant 
speech appertains to childhood. 

It was quite evident that this aspirant 
to histrionic fame was poor and ill-clothed, 
though not absolutely ragged or without 
stockings, like Jin herself. But to the 
listener her aspect brought hope. It was 
possible, if such an ill-kempt and low- 
spirited little creature as this one was ad- 
mitted to the paradise of a theatre, for Jin 
herself also to take part in some similar 
performance. The life of a theatre was 
unknown to her, and she had never heard 
that juvenile performers took part in it. 
Now a career which would be highly con- 
genial to her tastes seemed to open before 
her. She certainly was not deficient in 
self-esteem, and appraised her own wits 
as up to the mark. Forthwith uncoiling 
her legs and creeping out of her lair, she 
resolved to make immediate application 
for a situation at the nearest theatre. 

It did not take her long torun round a 
couple of corners and under the colon- 
nades ; for Jin was fleet of limb as a well- 
trained greyhound. Perhaps semi-star- 
vation may account for many a thief’s 
soundness of wind. 

Of course Jin could not read, and the 


placard on the great doors of the theatre | 


advertising for intelligent children to take 
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part in the forthcoming pantomime did 
not convey anything definite to her mind. 

‘*T suppose as the print means som- 
mat,” she soliloquized, glancing dubiously 
towards it. 

The hours of application were stated to 
be between eleven and one o’clock. This 
might have damped the ardor of a more 
literate applicant, forced to wait another 
day. 

But Jin, ignorant of any such hindrance 
in the way of advancement, rapped boldly 
at the enormous central door which gave 
admittance to the pubiic. It certainly 
looked a cold and forbidding entrance, like 
one long disused, with its blistered paint 
and obliterated notices. 

The ways of Thespis did not seem ab- 
solutely pleasant ways to the small appli- 
cant, whose bony knuckles ached with the 
vain effort to create a satisfactory noise. 
It was a very feeble sound they produced 
after all. At length Jin desisted, and 
stood sucking the injured joints of her 
right hand, deliberating as toa next pro- 
ceeding. Her keen eyes wandered anx- 
iously up and down the pile of buildings 
which she was aware constituted the 
“theater.” Then her glance fell upon a 
smaller door, with a bell attached to it. 
Here she rang twice without receiving 
any attention. A third summons, yet more 
vehement, brought a man to the door. 
There was a sound of chains dropping 
and bolts withdrawn, to a running accom- 
paniment of growls. 

“Who is there, and what do you 
want?” was the final remark, accompa- 
nied by a forcible expletive. 

The voice was gruff and disagreeable 
enough even before Jin was seen. 

“I’m a-locking up the place for the 
night. There’s nothing going on here 
now.” Then the door was drawn back, 
and Jin’s tattered raiment and battered 
head-gear were prominent under the gas- 
lamp. 

“ You impudent little jade, be off wi’ ye! 
To think as I’ve come through all them 
passages to open the door toa beggar’s 
brat no better nor you.” 

Then other steps were heard, steps to 
the rear of the irate doorkeeper. Jin re- 
strained a retaliating volley of objurgation 
with difficulty. 

“I ain’t come here to see none of yer 
plays,” she said, with a ludicrous attempt 
at dignity. “I ain’t such a fool as not to 
know when theaters is playin’.” 

“ Be off,” repeated the man ; “and don’t 
you be ringing that bell again, or as sure 
| as you’re alive I'll send for the police.” 
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A pitying smile passed over Jin’s face. 

“Oh, I don’t want to take nought here. 
You ain’t got no cause to hold on to the 
door that way, ’cept as yer can’t stand up- 
right. I ain’ta burglar. I’ve only come 
to be took on in the pantermine.” 

Jin spoke derisively in the prelude. 
The emphasized clause concerning the 
porter’s inability to stand upright was an 
intentional hit. Certainly this was not a 
propitiatory address. 

“T ain’t so pertickler even if it’s a mon- 
key or an insek as yer gives me to play, 
only I think as a fair-e ’ud suit me best. 
You see I’m lightish, for want of vittles 
at times, and I knows how to kick my legs 
about.” 

Jin could see all this time that there 
was another listener to the rear of the 
incensed doorkeeper. This one now ad- 
vanced towards the applicant, and the 
subordinate officer fell back from the door. 

“She’s as impedent a little hussy as 
ever stepped, sir. I don’t advise you to 
have nought to say to her.” 

But his superior pushed him aside with 
a lordly air. 

Only a dim light came from some dis- 
tance up the passage, but the gas-lamp in 
the street just over Jin’s head revealed the 
individual whose ample proportions filled 
up the doorway as a man of burly figure, 
clad ina checked suit with a crimson tie 
and massive watch-chain—things very 
alluring to Jin’s regard. Her eyes wan- 
dered from the conspicuous tie with the 
opal pin to the enormous chain and back 
again, as if calculating their value. 

The man’s eyes glanced with less inter- 
est and speculation over the outline of the 
attenuated little figure facing him so 
boldly. The child’s small white face and 
bright brown eyes were not conspicuous 
for beauty, though instinct with intelli- 
gence. It was, however, no new thing to 
have half-starved and ragged children 
seeking to be transformed into fairies. 

“Oh, I’m glad as you’ve came. He,” 
with a contemptuous Jerk of a dirty thumb 
towards the shadowy passage, “tried to 
come the ’igh hand over me. But I knew 
as he weren’t first fiddle here.” 

Then Jin communicated her aspirations 
and enumerated her qualifications, with a 
good deal of dramatic action thrown in. 
With the utmost gravity she lifted her 
tattered skirt and revealed two miserable 
limbs, destitute of stockings and with very 
fragmentary boots. The man half turned 
away as though unwilling to contemplate 
anything so painful. Jin dropped her 
poor garment, making a hideous grimace 
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over her shoulder as though at some in- 
visible evil counsellor. 

“T s’pose as they likes good legs here, 
But ain’t mine good enough for nothin’ at 
all?” she said fiercely. “If they was 
dressed up in clean stockings with no 
holes in ’em, I don’t rarely think as they’d 
be so bad.” Then a happy afterthought 
seemed to strike Jin, and her face broke 
out in a sunny smile. 

“Say, now, couldn’t I be a daddy- 
longlegs? You know they goes sorter 
slow in cold weather. Why, I’ve cotched 
lots of ’em upon the slates in our lane.” 

Jin looked up at the man in authority 
with more longing than she was aware of. 
Her pride would not allow her consciously 
to assume the attitude of a pleader. Still 
the Elysium of a “pantermine ” did ap- 
pear more desirable as it became more 
unattainable. 

“This is not the proper time to apply,” 
said the gentleman with the watch-chain, 
curtly. Yet there was less severity in his 
tone than Jin had expected, and she was 
so seasoned to curses and foul language 
that anything short of violent abuse ap- 
peared suavity to her ears. 

‘*] suppose you didn’t read our regula- 
tions,” continued the man; “or very likely 
you can’t read. However, as we're rather 
short of children for our pantomime this 
season, I’ll give you a trial. You come 
round on Wednesday morning at eleven 
sharp, and we'll trot you out. Madame 
Bratter will soon see what stuff you’re 
made of. You understand you must come 
ae to rehearsals — that’s practising ; 
or you'll be turned off — get the sack.” 

Jin drew herself up and smiled in a way 
contemptuous of such a doubt. 

“Oh, never you fear! 1’ll come reg’lar 
enough. It’s warm in a theater, and com- 
fabler than the streets. And—JI s’pose 
as you'll pay me summat —a trifle — if 
I’m spry about the business. Old Mother 
Jacobs, she always says — when she ain’t 
drunk, which she ’most always is — as I’ve 
the wit of ten others. That ain’t bad, I 
can tell ye, for we’re a sharp lot in our 
street.” 

The manager smiled involuntarily at the 
heroine’s self-laudation, uttered with pro- 
found conviction, There was an inde- 
scribable energy and force about Jin’s 
gestures as well as her language. 

“Then come inside now, Miss Sharp 
Wits, and let old Brown here enter your 
name and tell you what time to come 
Wednesday. Good-night, Brown. Don’t 
let this little baggage get lost in the 
theatre.” 











Then the great good-natured man rolled 
through the doorway and soon disappeared 
in the outside darkness. 

Jin, nothing loth to explore the laby- 
rinths of a theatre, obeyed the porter’s 
sign to enter, and followed him through a 
long passage till she reached a small 
retreat where there was a fire and a gas- 
jet flaring. 

“ My eyes! it is dirty,” said the fastidi- 
ous critic of the slums, looking about with 
disdain at the cobwebs and damp stains 
on the walls. “TI allers thought it ’ud be 
all gold and shining at the back of a 
theater, where the fair-es come from.” 

As Jin seated herself on the edge of a 
well-worn morocco chair her disgust was 
apparent. 

“What’s yer name?” said the surly 
individual known as Brown, drawing a 
book towards him, and digging a pen deep 
into a pewter inkstand. 

“ Ginifer.” 

“What?” 

“ Ginifer. Have yer never heard tell of 
her as got shut in a box when she was 
hidin’ for play? I can show yer a shop 
winder where there’s a picture of her. 
She’s all dressed in white, and a flower 
crown on her head, a-gettin’ into a box 
with a smile on her face, as if it wasa rare 
game.” 

Jin grew pensive at the recollection. 
Her bright eyes were fixed absently on the 
gas-flame. 

“Shut up, you chatterbox. How the 
devil do you spell yourself ?” growled the 
man, who was not well versed in romance. 

“ Oh, that don’t sinnify,” said Jin airily, 
with a disdainful sweep of one hand, as if 
to dismiss such an unimportant matter as 
orthography. 

“Wot are yer waiting for?” she con- 
tinued sharply, glancing at the suspended 

en. 
ate Ginifer what ? you cheeky little jade,” 
said Brown, with an angry frown. 

“There ain’t nought more as I knows 
on. There’s some folks as don’t need two 
handles to find ’em. I’m like a Ry’al 
ighness ; they ain’t no use to me. I ain’t 
a every-day sort to be bothered with two 
names.” 

Jin delivered this explanation with grim 
humor. It was her version of her own 
notoriety. 

“I lives at Mrs. Jacobs’s, Pride’s Lane, 
Seven Dials,” she continued. “If yer 
wants a naddress, that’s it, and they all 
knows me in our street.” 

Mr. Brown apparently regarded the 
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matter, and, scribbling down the refer- 
ence hastily, he closed the book and bade 
Jin depart. 

She got up and shook out her ragged 
skirt as though it had been soiled by con- 
tact with the greasy chair. 

“He was a swell,” she said, pointing over 
her shoulder towards the passage, and 
speaking in a hoarse whisper. “ Does the 
theater b’long of him?” 

Mr. Brown slammed down the lid of the 
desk, and locked it. 

“ Be off, you impudent little hussy. I’ve 
had more than enough of you. I never 
did see such a one to talk in all my born 
days.” 

“He was shaved clean, and had a gold 
chain and a sating scarf,” went on the 
irrepressible one, “and he ordered you 
about, and you didn’t say nothin’. I 
guess he’s top sawyer here. Good-bye to 
yer. Ill be sure and come Wednesday.” 

The subsequent days and weeks were 
delightful beyond any past experience of 
life to this adventuress of the gutter. 
Fancy had never painted any visions equal 
to the delightful reality of rehearsals. 

The theatre became to Jin the all-im- 
portant platform of life, and her own per- 
sonality an important factor of its pros- 
perity. Within the precincts of this 
building she tasteda pure and unalloyed 
happiness, and the praise of the dancing- 
mistress was, to her who had never known 
approval, a rich guerdon. 

The unhallowed fane was the scene of 
the highest aspirations Jin had ever 
known, and here were born the first seed- 
lings of duty—the duty to exert herself 
to the utmost. Here a faint notion of 
doing her best, of striving after perfection, 
came to life. And surely the belief in any 
perfection is a religion, strengthening and 
far-reaching in effects. 

Under the roof of the theatre Jin’s 
physical being likewise developed. Here 
she was warmed and fed, and had her fill 
of fun and laughter— more innocent fun 
than she had ever known in the foul dens 
she frequented. Good-natured carpenters 
and scene-shifters, or more prosperous 
companions of her own age, were often 
generous in the matter of cake and ale, 
sandwiches, buns, bones, or whatever con- 
stituted their dinner. Jin had a dinner 


reg’lar now, she boasted. 

By degrees the child was metamor- 
phosed. Her sickly pallor disappeared, 
and her skinny limbs took on a semblance 
of flesh. As to her nimble wits, they de- 
veloped in a marvellous degree beneath 
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the life and soul of the children’s classes, 
and her talent for repartee frequently con- 
vulsed her elders. Such ready responses 
relieved the tedium of irksome training 
and monotonous reiteration of directions. 

Jin never required to be told anything a 
second time, and she of course took the 
lead amongst the other children. They 
looked to her for example, appealed to 
her for help, and sought her consolation 
when in disgrace. It was philosophic 
comfort she usually tendered, for her 
mind was strongly colored with stoicism. 
But it was an admirable plaster of com- 
mon sense and humor, and salved the 
practical minds of poverty-stricken elves. 

To a hundred or more miserable little 
mortals, who knew no playground but 
reeking slums and vile courts, no dolls 
but other people’s babies, no prattle but 
oaths and hideous language, the glitter, 
brightness, and general make-believe the- 
atre existence was fascinating in the ex- 
treme. Flowers and insects they had 
never seen were to be represented, fays 
and imps such as their prosaic imagina- 
tions never conceived were to be person- 
ated. What a revelation of an ideal world 
to untaught colorless minds! 

But to Jin it was more than fascination. 
Her own use and importance seemed at 
last a significant fact in the creation of 
that host of unclaimed homeless children 
who are cast abroad about our big cities. 

At times she appeared like one pos- 
sessed with joy, dancing and flitting about 
with the most inveterate activity and en- 
joyment. 


When Jin was finally chosen as Queen 
of the Dewdrops her joy knew no bounds. 
It culminated beyond all measure of 


speech when herdress was tried on. She 
sighed and sighed as she tenderly fingered 
the airy glittering tissue. The look of 
bewilderment, almost of awe, upon her 
face sat strangely there. For Jin was not 
easily overcome. 

That day, the last of the rehearsals, she 
marshalled all her little Dewdrop ladies 
with indescribable pride. Jin was quite 
confident that she knew her own part per- 
fectly, not only the many steps she had to 
dance, but the few words she had to say. 
With some little difficulty she had been 
taught to modulate her sharp, cracked 
voice — the voice of a child of the streets, 
penetrating and insistent generally by rea- 
son of the urgent necessity to make itself 
heard or to die utterly. 

“ R’hersal is very serious,” dictated Jin 
in reproving tones to a ridiculous mite of 
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a child taken with a sudden access of gig- 
gling over the antics of an energetic boy 
earwig. 

The final trial passed off satisfactorily, 
and Madame Bratter dismissed her party 
expressing herself completely satisfied 
with their manceuvres. Under the gas- 
lamps of a public-house, on her own native 
pavement in Pride’s Lane, Jin detailed her 
performance that evening, pirouetting as 
gracefully as she could over cabbage stalks 
and filthy refuse, further disqualified for 
dancing by an odd pair of boots with heels 
of different sizes. 

“ You’re a-gettin’ quite stuck up,” re- 
marked one envious juvenile, with an 
accent of derision. ‘We shall ’ave yer 
settin’ yerself up for a hopera dancer 
some day.” 

Jin smirked with much self-satisfaction. 
She by no means regarded this as an im- 
probable conclusion to her career. For 
surely no fairy romance was more wonder- 
ful than the sudden rise of her fortunes. 

The great. pantomime in which Jin fig- 
ured prominently amongst the children 
was pronounced a glorious success by all 
the juveniles who visited it during the 
holidays. The home of the Dewdrop 
Queen, and the shrill-tongued sovereign 
who moved so gracefully, and gave her 
commands with such truly royal assump- 
tion of dignity and grace, were freely ap- 
plauded. Jin was on all sides recognized 
as a feature of the entertainment. Her 
queer, elfish face, quaint with its preter- 
natural shrewdness, had an irresistible at- 
traction. For verily the child’s face was 
a history. On it were written a multitude 
of experiences, knowledge of evil, strug- 
gling desires, irrepressible humor, and 
above all broke the unmistakable light of 
intelligence and indomitable spirit. 

Jin, encouraged and smiled upon b 
many of the staff, became consequential. 
She imitated the leading ladies, mimicked 
the clown, and caught the spirit of panto- 
mimeineverything. She had decided his- 
trionic gifts, leaning often to burlesque. 
Her swagger was charming, her boasting 
laughable nonsense. She enlarged and 
embellished everything. Her fancy knew 
no checks. 

“We must have you here again next 
year,” said Mr. Raikes, the gentleman of 
the watch-chain, patting Jin’s head ap- 
provingly one night as she came off the 
stage. ‘ You’re worth half-a-dozen of the 
ordinary children, I expect you'll be 
leading lady some day.” 

Jin glowed with excited pride, a feeling 
only tempered by the recollection that 
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next winter was very far off, and that the 
present season of pantomime was nearly 
at an end. How was she to exist in the 
mean time? For it did not seem desira- 
ble to Jin to go back to her thieving ways. 
There was something better in the world 
than living by dishonest practices. Still, 
if she could tide over a few pantomime 
seasons, a Career of respectability might 
open before her. 

“ T’ll do better next year, sir,” she said, 
glancing up with quick, bright eyes. “I 
won’t be new to the business, yer see.” 

Ah, no, Jin, this business will know you 
no more! 


The last night had come, and Jin with 
a heavy sigh had put on her dewdrop frock 
and glittering crown for the last time. A 
cold tremor seized her when she thought 
of all the evenings henceforth to be spent 
in Pride’s Lane instead of in fairy palaces, 
realms of light and beauty. Yet never 
had she tripped so gracefully across the 
stage, or demeaned herself with such 
pretty dignity. Her shrill voice had a 
peculiar pathos when she pronounced the 
doom of the dewdrops before the rising 
sun. The end of the transformation scene 
came, and the curtain fell. Amidst tumul- 
tuous applause it rose again, and the little 
stage queen led her little court forward. 
There were tears in Jin’s bright eyes. 

When all was over, there was to be a 
supper for the children, and so many of 
them lingered till after the harlequinade. 
Jin begged to be allowed to wear her 
dress. 

“Tt don’t make much matter now if it 
gets dirty,” she said, with a sigh; “ there'll 
be nobody to look at it to-morrow.” And 
so the supper was eaten and sleepy chil- 
dren were bidden to depart. Many of 
them had elders, reputed sisters or aunts, 
seldom a mother, to fetch them. But no- 
body came for Jin. 

“ Now hurry up,” said old Brown, see- 
ing her still loitering about the passages 
in her fairy robes. “I want to be locking 
up.” 

The carpenters had gone, the dressers 
had gone, clown, pantaloon, and harlequin 
had all hurried eastwards or westwards. 

Brown, as a final ceremony, betook him- 
self to a whiskey-bottle in the manager’s 
room, and there after a couple of doses 
fell into a deep sleep. 

Jin, unable to tear herself away from 
the scene of so much happiness, wandered 
into one of the property rooms. She knew 
there was a long mirror here, for she had 
often practised before it. She turned up 
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the gas and figured for a space in front 
of it. 

“Tis the last time,” she muttered’ more 
than once. “Oh, I do love play-actin’!” 
with a heavy sigh. 

Then a huge chest, carved and massive, 
attracted her notice. She did not remem- 
ber to have seen it before. 

“ Why, it’s like the other Ginifer’s. I 
do declare I can play-act Ginifer!” And 
all the time Brown slept on, giving vent 
to regular sonorous sounds. 

With all her strength exerted, Jin lifted 
the heavy lid of the chest. 

“And I’ve got a white gownd and a 
crown like the Ginifer in the shop winder.” 

She laughed gaily and stepped into the 
chest, looking at her own image all the 
time. Jin! oh, Jin! can you not see the 
grey shadow with uplifted scythe above 
your crown of dewdrops? Laugh on, 
happy one! You have had your day, poor 
wayside weed, that might on other soil 
have blossomed into some _ beauteous 
flower. Think no more of the dread mor- 
row, and the long stretch of dull and toil- 
some days reaching on to next winter. 
Uncertainty will never be yours any more. 
Your little triumph has made a bright 
ripple on the dead monotony of misery to 
which you were born. Happier than some 
inthis! Goto rest, Ginifer, with a smile 
on your face, and with your poor little 
laurels clasped close to your brave breast. 
An all-seeing, all-wise Guide is leading 
your steps perchance to cleaner ways. 
Good-night, Jin! good-night ! 

The child smiles radiantly at herself in 
the long mirror in which the glitter of tinsel 
and bright dewdrops are reflected. Sud- 
denly her frail arm, weakened by the long 
strain, relaxes its hold of the ponderous 
lid. With a dull, heavy thud it falls, and 
the lock snaps fiercely. 


It was early morning when Mr. Brown 
awoke and found himself in the cold com- 


pany of an empty whiskey-bottle. The 
fire had gone out, and the chill breath of 
dawn penetrated the room. Ail outside 
was silent, though the gas-jet was flaring 
overhead. Mr. Brown rose stiffly, swear- 
ing volubly. Having locked up, and ex- 
tinguished the gas in the passages, as he 
made his way out he was surprised to see 
a room used for storing furniture with the 
door wide open and a light burning. 

“Tt’s very careless of ’em,” he grumbled. 
As he stretched up a hand to turn off the 
gas he glanced at his own dishevelled 
state in the long mirror. Surely, oh! 
surely some childish outline yet dims the 
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clearness of that mirror. No. The mir- 


ror gives back no phantom. Too late, too 
late, Mr. Brown. 
here. 


All is bare, all is silent 


They found her the next day when the 
chest had to be moved. She was dead 
with a smile on her face. A heavy bruise 
on her brow showed where the lid had 
stunned her, and so perchance she had 
escaped the conscious agony of suffoca- 
tion. They laid her to rest dressed and 
crowned in the attire she had so well 
loved. With her poor little gauds and 
tinsel finery wrapped about her she sleeps 
well. Good-night, Ginifer! good-night! 

H. MUSGRAVE. 





From Temple Bar. 
WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D.,* 


MASTER OF TRINITY, 1841-1866. 


WILLIAM WHEWELL — of whom Sidney 
Sinith is remarked to have said that “if 
science was his forte, omniscience was 
his foible’”»—was born on the 24th of 
May, 1794, in Brock Street, Lancaster. 

His father, John Whewell, was a car- 
penter, and in support of the theory that 
great talent is very generally inherited 
from the mother, Mrs. Stair Douglas in- 
forms us “that Elizabeth Whewell was a 
woman of an able mind and considerable 
culture.” 

William was the eldest of seven chil- 
dren, and was first sent to the Blue-School 
in his native town. He appears to have 
had a special turn for his father’s trade, 
and was on the point of being apprenticed 
to him when, one morning, he was acci- 
dentally found by the Rev. Joseph Rowley 
(master of the grammar school) in his 
garden — Whewell, the father, having 
been employed to mend the fence sepa- 
rating the school from the adjoining 
house. Mr. Rowley entered into conver- 
sation with the boy, and was at once 
struck with his answers as to what he had 
learnt, more especially in arithmetic. So 
much so, that, on the return of his father 
after the dinner-hour, he most earnestly 
urged that William should be, without 
delay, removed to the grammar school. 
The father at first objected to this pro- 
posal; but after a week’s consideration — 
Mr. Rowley undertaking to find books and 
charge nothing for teaching—he con- 
sented. 


* Life of W. Whewell, D.D., by Mrs. Stair Douglas. 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 





William Whewell was at that time “a 
tall and ungainly lad,” but the ease and 
rapidity with which he acquired his les- 
sons caused the standard in the school to 
be raised, and the boys threatened to thrash 
him if he learned more than twenty lines of 
Virgilatatime. This, however, was easier 
said than done, for it is related that, with 
his back to the school-wall, he was quite 
able to engage two enemies at once, and 
floor one after the other. In after life — 
when master of Trinity—his massive 
frame looked capable of flooring any 
amount of undergraduates, and indeed 
sometimes the expression of his counte- 
nance seemed to threaten that he was not 
unlikely to do so; at the same time it must 
be confessed, to our discredit, that, even 
if he failed to inspire our love, we, on our 
part, failed to remember that if we did not 
love the man, we should, at all events, 
have respected the office he held, and the 
talents with which he adorned it. 

Before I leave the subject of his per- 
sonal appearance and physique I must tell 
a story of two stablemen, who were loiter- 
ing outside the Atheneum Club one day 
as the master came riding down Trinity 
Street. “ Who’s that?” said one to the 
other. “Why, the master of Trinity,” 
replied the other. “Don’t you know 
him? He have got a head like a hoss! ” 

To return to his school days, in the 
year 1810 William Whewell was removed 
to the grammar school of Heversham in 
Westmoreland, to enable him to compete 
for a close scholarship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which had been founded by 
the family of Wilson of Dalham Tower, 
the value of which was £50 ayear. This, 
in the course of the following year, he was 
fortunate enough to obtain, and accord- 
ingly came up and matriculated as a sub- 
sizar in October, 1812. The journey from 
Westmoreland to Cambridge (as related 
by Mrs. Stair Douglas) was both tedious 
and expensive, occupying in this instance 
from 8 A.M. on Friday to I A.M. on Sun- 
day, and costing £6. 

It is worthy of record that whilst 
Whewell was at Heversham, Mr. Strick- 
land, the master, died, and that Whewell, 
though at the time only seventeen years 
of age, was requested by the trustees to 
take temporary charge of the school, and 
did so, to their complete satisfaction. 

In his early life Whewell was described 
as a delicate boy, and often subject to 
indisposition ; this, however, was not the 
case after he took up his residence at 
Cambridge. 

His first success there filled his rela- 
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tions with dismay. They saw by the 
papers that he had gained the chancellor’s 
medal for his poem—the subject being 
“ Boadicea ” — and concluded that he had 
been fool enough to take up poetry and 
would certainly ruin his career. 

In the final examination of the mathe- 
matical tripos for his degree in the year 
1816 he was almost thrown off his balance 
by finding how deficient he was in the art 
of writing quickly ; having no idea what- 
ever of the rapidity with which the pen 
must run to secure the highest places in 
the list. This deficiency may toa great 
extent account for his being second to 
Jacob, both in the tripos and in the subse- 
quent struggle for the Smith’s prizes. On 
the declaration of the result of this latter 
examination Whewell is reported to have 
said to his friend and competitor : “ Right- 
ly art thou named Jacob, for thou hast 
supplanted me these two times!” Of 
Whewell and Jacob during these times 
many stories are extant; as that the latter, 
to delude Whewell into the idea that he 
was not reading hard, used to don pink 
and tops and ride past Whewell’s rooms as 
if going out with the hounds, whereas, in 
fact, he dismounted at a cottage he had 
hired on the Trumpington Road, and read 
furiously all day. One erroneous impres- 
sion I must here remove is that Jacob, like 


many others, had been ground up to the 
one point and object of attaining the sen- 
ior wranglership, and that, having attained 
it, he subsided, retired from public view, 


and was never heard of in afterlife. This 
impression, I remember, was a general 
one, and probably arose from the fact of 
there being no note attached to his name 
in the Cambridge calendar. The real 
facts of the case, however, were a sad and 
oft-repeated tale, z.¢., that Jacob was a man 
of the highest intellectual powers, that he 
went to the bar, and (as was the case with 
poor Sir William Follett and other bright 
ornaments of his profession) at the very 
moment when the highest prizes were 
within his grasp (he had indeed been al- 
ready offered a vice-chancellorship) his 
bodily frame proved unequal to the strain, 
and he was cut off in the very prime of 
intellectual life. 

Whewell’s election to a fellowship fol- 
lowed in the ordinary course of events in 
1817 ; and in the year next following, he 
was appointed mathematical lecturer to 
the college ; he was also selected to recite 
a Latin declamation in chapel, and had 
previously gained a cup for an English 
declamation. The next striking event 
which happened in his career was the 
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laying of the first stone of the New 
(King’s) Court, which took place on the 
13th of August, 1823. The chief features 
of this ceremony seem to have been a 
grand procession, and a banquet after it, 
for which four bucks were sacrificed, and 
turtles in proportion, whose votive shells 
may still be seen suspended from the 
kitchen’s smoky walls. 

Injthe year 1824 Whewell was appointed 
professor of mineralogy, and held the 
chair ten years, only resigning it on re- 
ceiving the appointment of professor of 
moral philosophy. 

In the year 1833 Connop Thirlwall 
(afterwards Bishop of St. David’s, but at 
that time one of the lecturers at Trinity) 
published a letter addressed to Dr. Tur- 
ton—then Regius professor of divinity 
in the university—on the admission of 
Dissenters to academical degrees ; and in 
this letter, amongst other things, ques- 
tioned the policy of obliging all persons 
in statu pupiliari to attend college chapel. 
The consequence of the publication of 
this letter was that Dr. Wordsworth, the 
master, compelled Mr. Thirlwall to resign 
his lectureship. As might have been ex- 
pected, this event created the greatest 
possible sensation in the college, and alto- 
gether was regarded by Whewell as a 
great misfortune; he considered non-in- 
sistence of attendance at chapel “ incon- 
sistent with any college management, or 
that of any religious establishment,” and 
on this subject he expressed himself very 
strongly, believing daily worship to be a 
Christian duty; and daily pudlic worship 
“anecessary practice of any educational 
religious institution,” occupying, indeed, 
the same position in regard to a college as 
family worship in regard to a family — to 
be enforced as much as possible upon the 
younger members, and diligently to be 
inculcated both by precept and example 
by the senior members of the body. All 
this especially applied to Thirlwall, hold- 
ing as he did the college lectureship. At 
the same time Whewell urgently remon- 
strated with the master on writing so 
strongly to Thirlwall as to necessitate his 
resignation. 

The Whig ministry, however, came to 
his rescue; and, regarding him as a sort 
of martyr to their cause, before they went 
out in 1834 presented him to a valuable 
living in Yorkshire ; at the same time Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick was made prebend of 
Norwich. 

Whewell was both a careless and a 
fearless rider, and was constantly having 
falls from his horse; indeed he used to 
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say he had measured the depth of every 
ditch in the neighborhood of Cambridge 
by falling into it. In the year 1838 he 
had a more severe fall than usual, causing 
such serious injury to his arm and shoul- 
der as to interfere with his writing and 
compel him to consult Sir Benjamin 
Brodie; and indeed the weakness left 
behind probably contributed more or less 
to the last sad accident which brought 
his life to a painful and abrupt close. 

Between the following years 1840-41 a 
conviction was creeping over him that his 
task as a resident tutor at Trinity had com- 
pleted itself — that college rooms were no 
place for declining years; and, on this 
point, his friend Archdeacon Hare agreed 
with him, strongly however dissuading 
him from taking a college living, on the 
especial ground that “the vehemence of 
his temperament fitted him for a doctor, 
rather than a pastor.” 

As it fell out, the course of his future 
life was soon decided; for in the year 
1841 he became engaged to Cordelia, 
daughter of Mr. Marshall of Leeds, and 
on the 12th of October they were united 
in marriage. Most curiously, on that very 
day, Dr. Wordsworth wrote to him an- 
nouncing his intention of resigning the 
mastership of the college, and thus ex- 
pressing himself: “I can truly say I re- 
tained office so long under oxe administra- 
tion, and have lost so little time in parting 
with it under azother, in the earnest hope 
and trust that you may be my successor. 
On the t7th of October, Sir Robert Peel, 
the premier, wrote in his usual ponderous 
style: “I have the satisfaction of inform- 
ing you that I have received an intimation 
from the queen, that she has been gra- 
ciously pleased to approve of my recom- 
mendation to her Majesty that I should 
be empowered to offer you the succession 
to Dr. Wordsworth as master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. It will be always 
satisfactory, both to you and to myself, to 
reflect that I named you to the queen 
without any solicitation, and previously to 
the expression of any wish on your part.” 

The ceremony of installation took place 
on the 16th of November, 1841. Shortly 
before noon on that day the new master 
knocked at the great gate, whereupon the 
porter thrust out his hand through the 
wicket, took in the patent, and rapidly 
closed it again. Meanwhile the vice-mas- 
ter and the fellows were assembled in the 
combination-room, and, having received 
the document, proceeded in procession 
across the court to the great gate, which 





having been thus admitted, was conducted 
by them to the chapel, where the oath 
was duly administered, and, after it, the 
Te Deum sung. Apropos of the occasion, 
Mr. Carus wrote: ‘Our new master’s in- 
stallation took place under circumstances 
of more than usual interest and importance 
to us ; for, in the prospect of his marriage, 
it was anticipated that we should lose his 
presence amongst us as a resident fellow; 
but, by his elevation to the mastership, he 
and his pre-eminent talents are preserved 
to us, accompanied by one who shares his 
devotion to the college, and will exercise 
a gentle influence for good in every direc- 
tion.” 

This influence was at once directed 
towards the improvement of the condition 
of the college servants; but more espe- 
cially in relation to the choir and the 
singing in the college chapel. 

With regard to the college itself, Mr. 
Salvin, the eminent architect, had been 
consulted, and arrived at the Lodge Jan- 
uary 19th, 1842. Under his direction at- 
tempts were made to discover traces of the 
oriel which had formerly formed part of 
the front of the Lodge, towards restoring 
which, as far back as October, 1841, Mr. 
Beresford Hope had offered a sum of 
money “as a token of affection and grati- 
tude to the college.” This work when 
completed cost over £1,400, of which 
£1,000 was given by Mr. Hope, £250 by 
the master, the college supplying the rest. 
About this time, the “master’s natural ten- 
dency to be in hot water led him into an 
undignified dispute as to the right of her 
Majesty’ s judges of assize to be received 
at the Lodge. 

The custom of their semitone seems to 
date from 1610; when, the college and 
Lodge having been enlarged by Dr. Ne- 
vile, Chief Justice Coke — himself a mem- 
ber of the college — was the first lodged 
there. This miserable dispute lasted all 
Dr. Whewell’s life, and forms an unworthy 
and distressing episode in the life of so 
eminent a man. As each assize came 
round, it was usual for him to write in 
these terms: “ Dr. Whewell hopes to see 
her Majesty’s judges at Trinity Lodge; ” 
to which invitation the unvarying reply 
came: “ Her Majesty’s judges zutend com- 
ing to Trinity Lodge.” With such ani- 
mosity did the master push this dispute, 
that, on one occasion, the judges’ marshal 
told me, he actually condescended to such 
a mean exhibition of temper as to have 
the latrines screwed up before the arrival 
of the judges. It is satisfactory to know 


was then thrown open, and Dr. Whewell, | that, since his death, arrangements have 
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been entered upon between the college 
and the Home Office, which have removed 
every possibility of dispute, and the col- 
lege will have the honor and pleasure of 
continuing to receive her Majesty’s rep- 
resentatives. 

In the University of Cambridge, it is 
usual for the most recently appointed 
master to serve as vice-chancellor. Ac- 
cordingly Dr. Whewell was elected to the 
office in 1842, and it was at this period of 
his career that his unpopularity culmi- 
nated: so much so that, in March, 1843, 
his friend Archdeacon Hare* felt con- 
strained to reason with him, and wrote 
thus: ‘ Last year I was greatly delighted 
at hearing how kind, gentle, and affable 
your manner had become since you had 
been master; but, from many reports 
which have reached me during the last 
six months, I fear the burden of the vice- 
chancellorship has ruffled you again, and 
called out the vehemence of the natural 
man. I know the difficulty, but it may be 
and ought to be overcome.” 

It was also about this time, following 
upon Whewell’s vice-chancellorship and 
the completion of the works at the Lodge, 
that some wag (I suspect Tom Taylor, 
then a junior fellow, whose burlesque pro- 
pensities made him no favorite of the 
master’s) wrote : — 

This is the house that Hope built, 

This is the Master rude and rough 

Who lives in the house that Hope built; 

These are the Seniors, greedy and gruff, 

Who toady the Master rude and rough 

Who lives in the house that Hope built. 

And here I must say that Whewell, not- 
withstanding his attribute of omniscience, 
appears to have failed in acquiring perhaps 
that most important branch of knowledge, 
the knowledge of himself ; for, in replying 
to Mr. Hare, he bitterly complains that he 
has been cruelly misunderstood, and main- 
tains that the roughness of which he had 
been accused was “nothing more than 
firmness necessary in repressing the tur- 
bulence of the undergraduates in the 
Senate House, and in putting down 
pigeon-shooting, resorting to taverns, and 
other objectionable practices.” Mr. Hare, 
however, was not to be beguiled; and in 
a second letter, dated April 18th, 1843, re- 
joins to the effect “that he would gladly 
believe the reports he had heard to be 
unfounded, but they came to him so re- 
peatedly and from so many quarters (and 
those not unfriendly) that he had felt con- 
Strained to write to him as a friend.” 


* Life by Mrs. Stair Douglas. 
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It must however be allowed by all, 
friends or foes, that the master, whatever 
his faults, was a true lover of and most 
generous benefactor to his college. To 
him she owes one of the choicest of her 
possessions —the statue of Lord Byron 
by Thorwaidsen, the Dane. This lovely 
work of art (the admission of which into 
Westminster Abbey had been refused) 
was lying neglected in the vaults of the 
Custom House, when Dr. Whewell wrote 
and suggested that Trinity College —the 
place of Lord Byron’s academical educa- 
tion — would be the proper place for its 
reception. The subscribers acquiesced, 
but were anxious it should be placed in 
the ante-chapel. It was however arranged 
that the library (one of the finest works of 
Sir Christopher Wren) should be its rest- 
ing-place; and there it was accordingly 
placed, under the direction of Sir Richard 
Westmacott. 

The next good deed of the master was 
the making of the college cricket-ground. 
Hitherto all the cricketing of the university 
had been done on Parker’s Piece, as it was 
called —a large, square expanse of grass, 
situated a long way from nearly all the 
colleges, and surrounded by houses. Pic- 
ture to yourself a sort of common trav- 
ersed, in two or three directions, by rights- 
of-way— men and women continually 
crossing and recrossing — wickets pitched 
within ten yards of each other all over the 
place, with professional bowlers engaged 
in bowling at them — and you will have a 
faint idea of the inconvenience and dan- 
ger of the business. Indeed, accidents 
were of frequent occurrence, and the con- 
stant cry all day long was, “Ball, sir; 
thank you!” 

The autumn of the year 1843 was ren- 
dered remarkable by the first visit of the 
queen and Prince Albert to Cambridge, 
which came off in the midst of the greatest 
enthusiasm and in the brightest weather. 
As for her Majesty’s reception at Trinity, 
the undergraduates spread their gowns 
for her to walk upon, and the master met 
her at the great gate and offered her his 
arm. Forty of the queen’s servants were 
received at the Lodge, besides twelve be- 
longing to the stable who were lodged in 
the town. Her Majesty’s coachman said 
“he had taken the queen to many places, 
but to none where she was so well re- 
ceived — or where the ale was so good! /” 

The master’s next gift to the college was 
the statue of Bacon, which stands in the 
ante-chapel. 

In December, 1846, the tercentenary 
celebration of the founding of the college 
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was kept on the day of the annual com- 
memoration of benefactors; and at the 
great banquet in hall the master presided. 
Contrary to custom, toasts were drunk, 
and speeches made by Blomfield, Bishop 
of London, who had been third wrangler 
and senior classic in 1808; by Mr. Ban- 
croft, the American minister; Lord Ma- 
caulay, Lord Monteagle, Professor Sedg- 
wick, and others. 

In February, 1847, the Duke of North- 
umberland, chancellor of the university, 
died, and it at once occurred to the mas- 
ter of Trinity that Prince Albert should 
be requested to accept the vacant office. 
The prince at once replied that if it were 
the general desire of the university, he 
would certainly consent to be put in nom- 
ination. It appears, too, that Professor 
Sedgwick had made the same suggestion 
independently. The election was fixed 
for the 25th of February. It was, however 
soon apparent that the prince was not to 
be allowed to have a “ walk over.” Lord 
Powis was put forward by the Johnians 
and the High Church party, and met with 
very strong support. For it must be re- 
membered that the prince was at this time 
only twenty-six years of age, and the gen- 
eral public were unacquainted with his 
very high attainments ; moreover he was 
handicapped by the unpopularity of his 
proposer, who was accused of a gross act 
of toadyism at the outset. I was an un- 
dergraduate at the time, and well remem- 
ber the various incidents of the election; 
and how one morning when we woke we 
found all the walls covered with posters 
in the largest possible letters — 


“ VOTE FOR ALBERT 
AND 
Four SMALL CHILDREN !” 


I also recall to my mind the shouts from 
the galleries in the Senate House — “ Vote 
for Powis; Prince Albert’s a Calvinist, 
etc.” The end of it all was, the prince 
was elected by a majority of one hundred 
and sixteen, and installed chancellor in 
the following July—the queen herself 
being present on the occasion. 

The master’s active mind was next oc- 
cupied with the revision of the statutes of 
the university, the result being the estab- 
lishment of science triposes; and, also, 
the addition of the subjects of ancient 
history, philosophy, antiquities, with the 
philology of Greece and Rome, to the 
classical tripos. In 1853 he was a second 
time vice-chancellor, and managed at once 
to increase his unpopularity by taking 
upon himself the rehanging of the pictures 





at the Fitzwilliam Museum without even 
consulting the syndicate, to whom the 
university had confided the care and man- 
agement of the institution. 

In December, 1855, Mrs. Whewell died. 
In the following year, 1856, Mr. Goulbourn 
also died, after having represented the 
university in Parliament twenty-four years, 
during which he had at one time filled the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer. A 
contest followed, in which the candidates 
were Mr. Spencer Walpole and the Hon- 
orable George Denman (who had been 
senior classic in 1842, and was a sup- 
porter of Lord Palmerston). The polling 
lasted some days, and the scenes in the 
Senate House were most tumultuous. 
After the first day Dr. Whewell (whose 
duty it was as vice-chancellor to preside) 
excluded the undergraduates from the 
galleries, in consequence of which they 
hooted him back to Trinity, and endeav- 
ored to force their way into the college. 
The affair was eventually brought to a 
premature close by Denman’s resignation. 

One day, not long after this, 1 chanced 
to be up at Cambridge, and in going into 
college encountered Whittaker (second 
porter and marker in hall and chapel) at 
the great gate. After the usual greetings, 
he said, “I think, sir, the master will 
marry again.” 

“ Why, Whittaker,” said I, “ what makes 
you think that?” 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “he’s getting 
so wonderful particular in the cut of his 
clothes.” 

The porter’s shrewd suspicions proved 
correct; for he had been thrown into the 
society of Everina Francés, widow of Sir 
Gilbert Affleck, who was at that time in 
Cambridge tending upon her sick brother, 
Robert Leslie Ellis, the senior wrangler 
of 1840; and this lady he had the good 
fortune to marry, on the Ist of July, 1858. 
Lady Affleck endeared herself to every 
one with whom she came in contact, and 
under her gentle influence the master’s 
character underwent a complete transfor- 
mation; and of the fair bride it may be 
said ferum cepit victorem, but she mollified 
his manners and did not permit them to 
be ferocious. 

In the summer of 1860, the first court 
of the master’s hostel— erected entirely 
at his own expense —was completed. 
The master’s design was to give increased 
accommodation to the students — so many 
of whom are always compelled to “keep” 
in lodgings in the town; and, secondly, 
out of the rents to endow a professorship 
of international law, the study of which 
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might, it was hoped, contribute to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. The orig- 
inal idea was to extend the building along 
Trinity Street; but as it was next to im- 
possible to acquire the necessary frontage, 
the plans had to be changed, and the sec- 
ond court was built in rear of the first, 
extending to Sydney Street. The cost of 
these buildings, when completed, was not 
far short of £100,000. Thus eight addi- 
tional scholarships were founded, besides 
the professorship ; the combined stipends 
reaching the sum of £1,100 a year. Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt (who had taken 
a first class in classics in 1851, originally 
a scholar of the college, and whose reputa- 
tion then rested (and now seems likely to 
rest) on the letters he wrote to the Zzmes 
with the signature “ Historicus ”) was the 
first professor. 

In the year 1861, that most melancholy 
event, the death of the prince-consort, oc- 
curred; and the chancellorship was thus 
again vacant. Two dukes — Buccleuch 
and Devonshire — were suggested for the 
honor; and of these the latter, having 
been second wrangler and first Smith’s 
prizeman in 1829, was, as might have been 
expected, chosen. 

The installation took place in 1862. 

In 1865 Lady Affleck died in conse- 
quence of a neglected cold, and the master 
was left a second time a widower. After 
this sad event the remainder of his life 
was comparatively uneventful till its close, 
which was brought about by an unfortu- 
nate accident, in February, 1866. It is 
thus described by Mrs. Stair Douglas: 
“ An excursion had been planned to the 
Gog Magog hills to view from thence the 
Babraham woods. The ladies started in 
the carriage, and it was arranged that Dr. 
Whewell should meet them on horseback, 
He, however, was detained by business, 
and did not come up with them till they 
were on their way back to Cambridge. 
His horse was fidgety, and his bridle-arm, 
weak from injuries caused by previous 
falls, proved unable to control it, so he 
was thrown forward and out of the saddle 
as he passed the carriage; the horse then 
swerved, and the master was thrown 
heavily on to the side of the road; he was 
immediately lifted into the carriage and 
driven to Dr. Paget’s, who, with Pro- 
fessor Humphrey, accompanied him to 
the Lodge. The shock to the syst 
proved most severe, and he remained in 
a state of partial stupor for twenty-four 
hours. Subsequently, becoming weaker 
and more restless, the holy communion 
was administered to him by Dr. Light- 





foot, now Bishop of Durham. On the last 
morning of his life, March 6th, he asked 
for the curtain of his room to be drawn 
back, that he might see the sun shine on 
the dear old court, of which he used to 
say that ‘the sky never looked so blue as 
when seen fringed with its turrets and 
battlements.’ The last words which 
passed his lips were: ‘ The eternal God 
is thy refuge; and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.’” As the day waned, 
he passed away in his seventy-second 
year. 

In compliance with the strongly ex- 
pressed wish of the authorities, his 
remains rest in the anti-chapel. 

To use the words of his successor, Dr. 
Thompson, ‘his faults are all forgotten,” 
and he lies surrounded by his gifts and 
benefactions — evidences of the supreme 
love he bore to the great college in which 
he had passed fifty-four years of his life. 

I should like to finish this paper with a 
few words on the lighter and brighter side 
of Dr. Whewell’s character, for most of 
us are duplex. To the undergraduate the 
master presented his rough side, whereas 
to his equal in years and intellect there 
was another and a smoother front. 

As to his attribute of omniscience, there 
can be no doubt that his gigantic intellect 
left few subjects untouched; and con- 
nected with this there is a story which 
must not be omitted. 

A rival conversationalist, weary of con- 
tinually playing second fiddle to him, re- 
solved that, happen what might, he would 
for once have the better of him, and so 
before they met again he got up the sub- 
ject of Chinese metaphysics ; if he did 
not win, he thought that at all events the 
master would not monopolize the talk on 
this subject. Accordingly he lost no time 
in dexterously leading the conversation 
towards the topic, and at once fluently and 
confidently expressed his opinions, when, 
to his astonishment, Whewell rushed into 
the subject quite at home and in direct 
contradiction to his views. “Sir,” said 
the master, “ will you have the goodness 
to give me the authority upon which the 
opinions you have expressed are based ?” 
“ Certainly,” said his opponent; “ an arti- 
cle in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’” 
“Oh!” said Whewell, “Z wrote the arti- 
cle myself ten years ago, and have since 
seen good reason to change my views!” 

I have already mentioned the happy 
effects of Lady Affleck’s reign; but I be- 
lieve that in the society of ladies generally, 
he was most anxious both to please and to 
amuse — always ready to enter into their 
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various contrivances for making a long 
evening short. At one time ciphers were 
the fashion; and on a fair lady requesting 
him to write one for her, he thus gallantly 
replied :— 

You O my O and I O thee, 

Ah O no O but O O me; 

And let then my O my O go, 

And give back O OI O thee so. 

W. W., 1854. 


You sigh for my cipher, and I sigh for thee, 

Ah sigh for no cipher, but O sigh for me; 

And let then my sigh for my cipher go, 

And give back sigh for sigh, for I sigh for 
thee so. 


On other evenings he would amuse the 
fair sex by undertaking to find rhymes for 
any words they chose to try to puzzle 
him with ; and very difficult many of them 
were ; but, as far as I know, he was always 
triumphant. “Jehoshaphat” and ‘ Sen- 
nacherib ” were certainly posers; but the 
rhymes were accomplished thus : — 


The brave, the great Sennacherib 

Of every foe could break a rib; 

Except the good Jehoshaphat, 

For he couldn’t get at him, he was so fat. 


At last a blue-stocking had been told 
there was no possible rhyme for month, 
and made sure she would prevail, but 
even then his favorite science enabled the 
master to make impossibility possible, as 
follows : — 


Youths who Senior Wranglers fain would be 

In this most ‘earned University, 

Must burn the midnight oil from month to 
month, 

And raise Binomials to the z-+-1 (n plus 
oneth). 


On one occasion a junior fellow, who 
kept in Nevile’s Court, was anxious to 
enlarge his rooms, and, to effect this, it 
was necessary an addition should be made 
at the back, for which he had to obtain 


leave from the master and seniors. Ac- 
cordingly he laid the matter duly before 
them, explaining that the excrescence 
could be no possible nuisance; for, as it 
only abutted upon the master’s kitchen 
garden, it could not possibly be seen. 
“T beg your pardon,” said the master, “in 
my kitchen garden I plant potatoes, and 
my potatoes have eyes.” fer he Fs 
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A NORTH-COUNTRY FLOOD. 


IT is not often that one sees two lakes 
nearly three miles distant from one an- 
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other suddenly run together, and become 
a roaring sea, not often that two rivers are 
apparently obliterated, lost beneath an 
overwhelming mass of white water mile 
on mile. Noris it likely that more than 
once in a generation the inhabitants of a 
neighboring town find themselves sud- 
denly, when they rise from their beds on 
a Sunday morning, cut off from all access 
to their ancient parish church, hear no 
bells ring across the water-flood, and feel 
that they must seek out some new house 
of prayer for this day, and leave the graves 
of their kin unvisited, the seats of their 
Sabbath use untenanted. 

But in our lake country, if after a hard 
dry time in October —as dry as the driest 
summers — when the salmon are waiting 
down inthe lake, and cannot make for 
their spawning-beds; when the children 
run across the river weirs, and the wells 
are beginning to give out at the farms; if 
then, with hardly a fall in the barometer, 
a south-west wind arises, and drives the 
wild Atlantic mists in moving mountains 
of cloud ashore, and if rain talls for two 
consecutive days to the depth of four 
inches, and then the wind, increasing 
almost to a cyclone, drives sheets of water 
upon the fell-side breasts, so that in twenty- 
four hours another four inches of rain is 
chronicled in the rain-gauge, than we may 
expect just such a flood as it was my for- 
tune to witness on Sunday morning, Oc- 
tober 28, in the Keswick Vale. 

All day, as it seemed, on Friday and 
Saturday the sun was hid, the air was full 
of the noise of rain and rush of flying 
leaves. The salmon, which had waited 
patiently in Bassenthwaite till they might 
have despaired of revisiting again their old 
haunts up the River Bure in the Vale of 
St. John, were seen to be leaping at the 
weir just above Robert Southey’s old 
house at the Greta-side. The mill-wheels 
at the various mills were stopped, for the 
head of water was too great; the pencil- 
maker, who had been obliged to work short 
time for want of water, was obliged to 
work shorter for the fulness of the supply. 
And still the winds roared and the rain 
fell. The very windows of Heaven had 
been opened. Skiddaw, for the most part 
veiled in cloud, was, if the cloud lifted, 
seen to be pouring forth from his horned 
hill new streams of silver whiteness. The 
shepherds were on the alert; when in 
new places, upon the flanks of their guar- 
dian mountain, the milky torrents are seen 
veining the steeps of Skiddaw, they know 
that “t’ nasty dady” has become “ some- 
thing serious,” and Saturday afternoon saw 
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much cattle and many sheep gathered 
from the pastures by the Derwent-side. 
It was well for them that they were so, as 
Sunday proved. Meanwhile news came 
to Keswick late in the afternoon, that the 
Derwent, where it issues “ murmuring 
from Glaramara’s inmost caves,” had so 
suddenly overborne its continent, that 
somewhere up near Rosthwaite a Borro- 
dale farmer had paid the penalty of being 
a riparian tenant and had lost twenty-five 
“as fine ‘t’ winters ’ as iver carrit woo’ on 
t’ back.” 

“You see,” said my informant,“ a sheep 
hes a girt cwoat on, and he cannot lig it 
aside just when he hes a mind to, and 
once in t’ watter he sinks t’ saame as a 


Still the wind blew and the torrents de- 
scended ; the carrier left the market early, 
fearful of being unable to get across the 
valley to Cockermouth. 

“ Dar bon,” said an old peasant, who in 
his emphasis went back to early Norman- 
French days, “ but it’s gaan to be t’ end of 
the warld. Fwolks was buyin’ and sellin’, 
as t’ Book tells us, when fust flood came, 
and it’ll be saame now I reckon; I doubt 
some ov t’ marketers ull hardly git t’ 
hame. 

Darkness set in early, and with the dark- 
ness the noise of rising waters in the Greta 
and the howling of the storm made night 
almost terrible. 

“Loud was the vale, her voice was up,” 
but then the storm was not gone, and very 
few people slept soundly on Saturday 
night. 

Morning broke, no sun, but like a flying 
spectral moon the day-star showed mo- 
mently above Helvellyn and was eclipsed. 
The light upon our bedroom ceiling was, 
however, so white, that one felt that snow 
was on the ground. It was no snow reflec- 
tion, it was the light from the wan plain 
of water-flood that seemed to possess the 
whole valley. 

Greta had swept into the old green park 
where the monks of Fountain’s Abbey in 
the early days grew their pulse and 
vetches. A feeder from Latrigg had 
swollen itself into a river and was rushing 
violently down the ancient Pack-Horse 
Road, by which of yore men passed from 
the Ford and on by Monk’s Hall to Portin- 
scale and Whitehaven. 

The Ing’s bridge that spans this hollow- 
sunken Pack-Horse Road, whereby who 
knows in early days the cross was set, 
Crossings bridge of our time, seemed to be 
in good risk of being swept away. 


The main road that leads from Keswick | 





to the church of good St. Kentigern was, 
by the splashing at a horseman’s stirrups, 
submerged, and Portinscale was evidently 
cut off from Keswick. 

But as we turned to look at the little 
town beneath its storm-dark Walla crag, 
one for the moment felt that Greta was 
determined to sweep it from the earth. 
Boiling round its corner and hurrying to- 
wards the town, the torrent had risen to 
what, from our vantage-ground, looked 
like within a foot of the top of the artifi- 
cial rampart that is built up between it 
and the houses at High Hill, which form 
the main approach to the town. If that 
bank gives, there will be death and disas- 
ter. Look at yonder bridge, how close to 
the keystone of each arch the Greta pours ! 
how the waters as they pass leap up and 
shake the white manes of their wild 
horses against the Pencil Mill walls! and 
how the people crowd .upon the bridge 
and watch the possible rising of the torrent 
stream ! 

Beyond the bridge the river seemed to 
have lost its way. The How-wray’s, or 
field of the holy corner, to which in the 
days of Cuthbert’s friend ‘* Herebert ” the 
saint, our island hermit, may have pushed 
his rude boat ashore to give the people 
holy admonishment, and through which 
his predecessor in Christ, Saint Kenti- 
gern, may have passed with his converts 
more than thirteen centuries ago, to bap- 
tize them in the Derwent stream, was now 
entirely under water. 

Lost was the Greta, lost the Derwent 
River, lost the northern confines of the 
lake ; and had it not been for the upstand- 
ing of the grey parapet of the Long Bridge 
near Portinscale, with the white flashing, 
close beneath it, of the tremendous tor- 
rent, one might have felt that Derwent and 
Greta had ceased to be. 

Far as eye could see a calm white lake 
possessed the plain; the hedgerows and 
trees might have been so much flotsam 
upon the water, a huge net cast upon the 
flood by the giants in Heaven. 

Suddenly a bell tolled out, it was near 
upon eight of the clock, and hurrying by a 
way that one felt would alone enable one 
to get to the church, one was just in time, 
as the flood water was still rising, to reach 
the mound upon which the wise St. 
Mungo, doubtless in fear of some such 
flood, determined so long ago as 553 to 
set up a cross in token of the faith he 
preached, in the clearing of the wood from 
whence the parish of to-day derives its 
name, — Crosthwaite. The old sexton 
grinned from head to foot. 
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“ T’se kindled chuch fire, and I’se rung 
t’ bell, but me and chuch cats is aw th’ 
congregation for to-daay. They tell me 
Newland’s beck is burst. Fwoaks cannot 
git whativer from Portinscale or town. 
And I sud not ha’ bin here mysel’ but for 
t’ radilwaay ; I rose betimes and climmed 
t’ ’bankment, and so I’se here. Eh, my, 
but it’s a quare doment howiver.” 

Joe was right. It was a queer “do- 
ment,” for the water was still rising on 
the road at the church gate, and in the 
meadow beside “the dub,” or hollow, 
with whose name readers of Southey’s 
“ Doctor” are familiar. 

Up the tower of the old Crosthwaite 
church we went, and the sight rewarded 
us. Derwent Hill, the Howe Farm, and 
Salmon-guards stood out like green islands 
from the wild deluge; with these excep- 
tions the Keswick valley, from the gates 
of Borrodale to furthest Caermote beyond 
Bassenthwaite, looked just one large lake. 

Truly Bassenthwaite’s older aame of 
Broadwater seemed to have been deserved, 
to-day it might well have returned to it. 

There was a pause in the storm, and 
Skiddaw for a moment ceased to hide “its 
front among Atlantic clouds.” Dark pur- 
ple, stained with the iron rust of the 
drenched fern, the shales upon the High 
Maen leaped up angrily against the cold, 
wet sky. 

The milky cataracts in fine thread lace- 
work twisted themselves together and 
plunged from the heights to Millbeck and 
Applethwaite, of Wordsworthian memory, 
and the full becks hustled through the 
lower grounds towards the inundation. 
Far away Lodore showed like an ava- 
lanche of snow, and Barrow Fall leaped 
clear to view down towards the lake. A 
horseman-shepherd went by to see to 
charges bleating on a knoll near; the 
flood -imprisoned cattle lowed pitifully 
enough from upper pastures, and here and 
there, with much splashing, their udders 
touching the water on the roadway, the 
milch kine were being driven towards the 
milk-pail and safety by men in carts. 
Then the huge skirts of another storm 
wiped out all view of Barf and Wythop, 
and trailing after it a majestic train of 
rain-wove cloth of silver, another burst of 
rain fell heavily with voice that could be 
heard upon the flanks of Skiddaw and the 
tower of the ancient church. 

I left the sexton in the belfry, but not 
before I had learned that tradition told 
how more than sixty years ago, between 
1820 and 1823, just such a flood possessed 
the valley. 
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It was market Saturday, the day before 
New Year’s day, when every parson and 
yeoman felt it obligatory to come into 
Keswick, stable his horse at the inn, to 
which he went throughout the market 
days of the year, and put down 3s. for his 
dinner, and eat and drink success to his 
host. One “Priest” Brown of Bassen- 
thwaite lost his way home on the occasion. 
The Greta was out over the wall, his nag 
mistook the main stream for the main 
road, and he was swept down by Keswick 
Bridge to his death, “unless happen it 
was i’ Limepots whar they fun him dead.” 

Again, about forty years ago, on a New 
Year’s day, the snows on the top of the hills 
melted in a downpour of warm rain, and 
“fwoaks dudn’t git to t’ ald church, and 
rwoads was most ter’ble cut up, and there 
was a girt flood i’ October, ’46.” 

“About twenty-five years or more hap- 
pen sen much about t’ saame time o’ year 
as thissen, there was sic another watter 
cam down by Monk’s Ha’ and went thro’ 
t’ gaate at Crossings, and t’ graaved a hoal 
i’ the midder where it bet” (that is, lit) 
“that thutty carts or more wudn’t full it 
up. But I niver in aw my born days seed 
watter rise after dry wedder as fast as this, 
nivver—nivver sic a thing. It’s most 
ter’ble straange, it happens most waayses 
upon t’ Sunday. There’s an old saayin’i’ 
the vale, — 

Morlan Fluid 

Ne’er did guid. 
But why, you know, that’s the flood at 
Morlan fair-time, i’ August.” 

I remembered the saying, and doubting 
not that the old couplet chronicled some 
great flood at the Magdalene feast-day in 
pre-Reformation years, afterwards known 
as “ Morlan Fair,” I could not but remind 
the old sexton of the time when the 
Church festivals were made to coincide 
with the convenient gatherings of the folk 
at their fairs, and when the man who, here 
at Keswick, would sell his beast well at 
the summer fair, felt he had not much 
chance of a good bargain unless first he 
had prayed at the shrine of the Magdalene, 
and made his offering at the altar which 
stood beneath the window in the chapel 
close beyond the Southey monument. 

That “ Morlan ” or “ Magdalene ” flood 
would prevent cattle from getting to market 
and worshippers from coming to the shrine 
of St. Mary Magdalene. I dare say if old 
Sir John Steyle, the last Chantry priest, 
who was pensioned off in the twenty-sixth 
year of bluff King Hal, could rise from 
his dust beneath the chancel floor, he 
would tell us the origin of the saying, — 
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Morlan Fluid 
Ne’er did guid. 
Henceforth we must vary the quaint 
rhyme and say, — 
Keswick Flood 
O’ St. Simon and Jude 
Ne’er did guid; 
but the sexton would not away with it. 

“It’s my opinion,” said he, “that the 
flood leaves behint finest dressin’ for grass 
iver cud be; it isn’t to tell what a fine 
lock o’ ley ” (z.¢., hay-grass) “ull be for the 
mowin’ next harvest-time.” 

I left my old friend in full grin at the 
gathering waters, one “chuch ” cat on his 
shoulder, the other mewing at his feet, 
and getting on to the railway embankment 
that passes at the end of the churchyard, 
set face for home. A sense of indescrib- 
able loneliness possessed me as I turned 
to take a last.look at St. Mungo’s Church, 
lonely and flood-girdled, its Sunday use 
gone; its glorious peal of bells for that 
day to be silent in the tower; but as one 
gazes on the quiet circlet of graves, where 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep, 


one also realized the quiet from all fear of 
harm which was theirs who had crossed 
that other flood, and one was comforted. 

Still high lifted above the trouble of the 
waters, as if she could breast all storms, 
and feared no overwhelming, — 


The snow-white church upon her hill 
Sat like a thronéd lady sending out 
A gracious look all over her domain, 


and very specially now that the meadows 
near were wrapt from sight did the dead 
once resting beside her seem to come 
back to mind. With what delight, one 
reverently thought, would he, on such a 
day of storm and cataract glories, have 
come forth from his grave to gaze with 
open eyes, of whom Wordsworth wrote in 
the first line of his epitaph for the monu- 
ment in yonder holy house of prayer, — 


Ye torrents, foaming down the rocky steeps; 

Ye lakes, wherein the spirit of water sleeps; 

Ye vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 

The poet’s steps and fixed them here, on you 
His eyes have closed. 

“ Crostet’s ” (z.e., Crosthwaite is) “not 
the only place where priest will ha’ nowt 
io dea this day,” said an old friend, as I 
crossed the only part of the Fitz Park still 
above flood water, and passed the bowling- 
green, now in possession of ruder hands 
than the hands of men. “They tell St. 
John beck’s out an’ aw, and naebody can 
git to chapel to-daay on Naddle Fell.” 





One remembered as he spoke, how still 
the awe of the mighty waters, hurled sud- 
denly upon Helvellyn’s side, hangs above 
the Vale of St. John, for all that the 
waterspout which wrought such mischief 
from Legburthwaite right down the dale, 
fell as long ago as 1749. But the fact is, 
that in this lake country, where all the 
vales are just so many conduits for the 
storm, where, when it “siles down reet 
gaily, every road becomes a sike, and 
every sike a beck, and every beck a river, 
as t’ sayin’ is,” one cannot tell what is to 
be the issue if the becks are full, and a 
storm-cloud breaks far up upon the hills. 

As I spoke, just such a freshet came 
down the Greta, now surcharged and boil- 
ing along into the back lanes of Keswick, 
The sound, as this freshet crashed down, 
was as though the torrent had taken a At. 
The hoarse crackle and cry of the gurgling 
wave, as it swept on beneath the bridge, 
had a really human note of pain and dis- 
tress within it; and a kind of tidal surge 
swept into the Park. And still the heav- 
ens were opened, and the rain fell! 

About noon the downpour ceased for 
a while; but the wind seemed to gain 
strength, and with less heavily weighted 
wings, rushed against the woods. The 
rooks, that were very busy, for the waters 
drove their prey above ground, if they 
lifted from their feast were sent whirling 
up into the sky. The sea-gulls come up 
from the coast alone seemed able to man- 
age their white sails and steer their won- 
derful ways wisely above the flood. 

Walking to Friar’s Crag, one found the 
lake had risen from a very !ow point to 
the highest, all but five inches, ever 
known. “Nine feet at least,” said one 
boatman, who spoke of the greatest flood 
as having taken place about fifty years 
ago; but dates were nothing to him. It 
was small comfort to feel that the boats 
in the squire’s boat-house hard by were 
less in risk of being lifted clean through 
the roof by five inches than half a century 
ago. It certainly looked now as if more 
rain fell, the water already at the eaves 
would play bad pranks with any shallop 
therein bestowed. As for the boats laid 
up for the winter on the isthmus, in the 
early morn they were floating bottom up, 
and lockers, with their contents of cush- 
ions, rudders, and the like, had gone, it 
seemed, to the more capacious locker of 
Davy Jones. The isthmus itself was an 
island now. Vicar’s Island was minished 
in size, and waters broke upon its grassy 
lawn. Lingholme had ceased to be; the 
island of good St. Herbert looked like a 
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giant floating raft of brushwood. 


The | Scotch firs could still clasp and keep foot 


rocks beloved by the cormorants had sunk | hold. A company of girls, who had come 
their dark heads beneath the tide. The! down to see the floods, were swept asun- 


herons had fled to Wythop Woods, and 
the sad-faced heronry of men fished with 
their boat-hooks for their lost boat-furni- 
ture and such-like treasures, amongst the 
flotsam of leaves and wreckage upon the 
stormy shore. 

I knew that the heights of the three 
floods of March, 1881, November, 1863, 
and November 2tst, 1861, were painted 
on a boat-house close by, and shall not 
soon forget the sight of the long white 
breaker of water upon the terrrace of 
Crow Park Cottage as I went to inspect, 
nor the wonderful effect of water, water, 
everywhere, betwixt us and Portinscale, 
“It’s the biggest flood within five inches 
seen here in memory of man,” said one. 
“] suppose the biggest was on Market 
Saturday, first Saturday in the new year 
about sixty years since.” ‘“ Na, na,” re- 
plied another friend, “it was Candlemas 
Setturdaay, i’ February, 1822, was’t time 
Priest Brown was found drowned i’ Lime- 
pots beneath t’ vicarage hill. Deal of ice 
cam’ down t’ beck, washed away machines 
at t’ Forge, mashed up Shulecrow brig 
and fult houses wi’ watter. Mv father 
kenned it weel; eh, man, but why we’ve a 
clock at yam as shows mark o’ t’ fluid 
upon t’ case, and father us’t to crack a 
deal about t’ ald clock bein’ flayte o’ t’ 
fluid, and niver quite t’ saam i’ its head 
efter. Candlemas Setturdaay, mind ye, i’ 
22. Setterdady as o’ t’ fowks us’t to paay 
if they’d borrit enny here i’ Kessick, and 
a grand market day an’ aw. There woza 
stiffish bit of a fluid, I remember weel, 
three times i’ ’74. Most particular girt 
un o’ the first week of October, I mind, 
but it didn’t com’ up to this, nowt like it.” 

As he spoke, the southern part of Der- 
wentwater seemed to go a different color, 
the water at our feet was almost clouded 
to a smoky yellow, but beyond, right 
across the lake, it had assumed a deep 
purple stain, and with the roar of a cy- 
clone, bending low the tree-tops of the 
wooded isles as it passed, the storm blast 
was upon us. 

Only twice had I seen the waters of our 
inland lakes so lashed toagony. Once on 
the day the “ Eurydice ” went down ; once 
on a day that wrecked two friends of rare 
promise for English life and English gen- 
tlemanhood here in sight of a land that 
does not forget them. 

As the storm, accompanied with sheets 


of rain, broke upon Friar’s Crag, we mar- | 
velled that the tough claws of the stout | 





der as if they had been leaves, and so the 
hurricane roared by. But determined if 
possible on seeing Lodore at its fullest and 
fiercest, through the storm we trudged. 

The glare of the rich wet beech-leaves, 
the flash of the dark-red fern, now that 
the wind had swept off much brave foliage 
and let the winter light into the great 
wood — was marvellous. The air was 
full of cries, the trees were full of pain, 
and the risen waters moaned and broke 
among the tree-stems close by the Borro- 
dale road. I had never felt so forcibly 
that line from “In Memoriam,” “ The 
forests cracked, the waters curled,” as 
now. The mysterious storm-light from 
the ground mixed redly with the darkness 
of the cloud-wrack and the paleness of the 
water-flood ; as for the rain, it lashed the 
lake and thrashed the trees, and smiting 
upon the roadside walls, spun up in finest 
mist and whirled across the way. 

Catghyll was reached, now a double 
torrent, Catghyll so loved of Southey and 
Jonathan Otley. The poet never saw it 
finer, no, not even on the day he went to 
see “the waters come down from Lodore.” 
Struggling on through the storm voices of 
the wood, I reached the part of the road 
beneath the streaming Falcon Crag where 
the treelessness enabled me to hear, not 
unmixed with the melancholy wail of wind 
upon the purple rocky heights, the long- 
repeated roll as of a sea. 

Derwentwater was sea-minded now, and 
broke with constant iteration of billows 
upon the marge. But one was struck with 
the crush given to the roll upon the beach 
by the fact that each wave was, or seemed 
to be, a solid line of green and gold and 
red-leaved flotsam, that rose, curved, and 
broke with sough and sigh upon the bank. 
The green leaves seemed mostly ash- 
leaves, and a queer spectacle of bristling 
nakedness did the ash-trees present, all 
the leaf peduncles still remaining on the 
boughs that overhung the water-flood. 

At Barrow all further progress on foot 
was impossible ; the lake waves were beat- 
ing across the road upon the garden wall 
of Barrow House, and for well-nigh a mile 
the highroad was covered. But who can 
describe the beauty of that double leap of 
snowy foam that crashed down the wood- 
land cleft behind Barrow House, and 
seemed as if it would sweep the very hall 
away? What ecstasy of sound! The 
Derwent hermit must in times of flood 
have heard other torrents than Lodore 
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“peal to his orisons.” 
“The horns of Elf-land faintly biowing ” 
may suit an idle wanderer among the hills: 
but he who needs a tonic for his soul, who 
would realize how of our mortal hearing 
Wordsworth rightly wrote, — 


The headlong streams and fountains 

Serve thee, invisible Spirit, with untired 
powers ; 

he who, stirred by such sound as fills 

the Barrow woodland to-day, or “stuns 

the tremulous cliffs of high Lodore,” 

would understand that sonnet, — 


Two voices are there: one is of the sea, 

One of the mountain’s; each a mighty voice. 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty, — 


must do as we are doing, climb the rough- 
hewn stair, beside the Barrow waterfall, 
when four inches of rain have fallen in 
twenty-four hours, and passing out on to 
the top of a precipice, he must stand and 
gaze on Jessie Crag, full-fronting Gowder 
Crag, and Shepherd’s Crag, with great 
Lodore an avalanche of snow and sound 
between. 

Below our feet the waste of water 
seemed to have swallowed up the whole 
valley; only three little knoll-like mead- 
ows clustered about the Lodore Hotel 
were visible. Faras eye could scan, from 
farthest Bassenthwaite to Grange beneath 
the castle hill in Borrodale, was raging 
water-flood. Still the winds blew and the 
rains fell, then as suddenly ceased, and in 
the hush Barrow and Lodore joined in a 
great chorus of exultation that shook the 
air. Back we walked from Ashness wood 
to the spot so hallowed by memories of 
the last great poet gone tohisrest. There 
at the spot whence — as he described in 
his poem “ Resignation ” — 

The eye first sees far down, 

Capped with faint smoke, the noisy town, 


we sat by the “ wild brook ” whose “ shin- 
ing pools he knew,” twice visited; now 
they were clouded as amber, from the tre- 
mendous rain, but 


in our eyes and in our ears 
The murmur of a thousand years, 


was loud as it was to him, who hence gazed 
through “ tears,” 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


The hills echoed with the voices of pri- 
mal earth. The cataracts, as we looked 


up the hillside to our right, “blew their 
trumpets frem the steep” as they blew 
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Talk of music! | them in the ears of the centuries long gone 


by. We saw, as he saw sitting there, 


Life unroll 
Not surely a placid but continuous whole. 
The life whose dumb wish is not missed 
If birth proceeds, if things subsist, 
The life of plants, and storms, and rain. 


Ah, truly with him we could say, — 


The world in which we draw our breath 
In some sense, Fausta, outlasts death. 


We, in much thought of those two 
friends who sat here in the days gone by, 
were feeling deeply that at any rate their 
world was outlasting the death-hour, were 
wondering to what clearer heights of vis- 
ion they had both attained, when far over 
the wide-watered shore to the west, was 
seen to come a change. Bassenthwaite, 
as pale as a dead man’s face, visibly 
glowed and gleamed with new life. The 
cloud-wrack suddenly parted, the curtains 
of the storm in mid-heaven seemed to be 
looped back by invisible hands, and such 
an aery pageant of sunset glory was 
enacted between Barf and Skiddaw Dodd 
as it has seldom been my fortune to be- 
hold. 

“The cloud-capped domes, the gor- 
geous palaces” of such a weird city of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” as Albert Goodwin can 
present to us, loomed up in rosiest calm 
that looked eternal. We realized some- 
thing of the joy of those of old when, 


o’er the misty, tumbled deep, 
God laid His sunbow, and His peace came 
down 
And made the troubled waters breathe of 
peace. 


Twenty-four more hours without rain, 
and | stood on the vicarage terrace, from 
which at sunset-time on a calm October 
day in 1769, Gray, the poet, saw “the 
sweetest scene he had yet discovered in 
point of pastoral beauty.” I verily be- 
lieve he would still have gazed with satis- 
faction. The grasses on the long back of 
Helvellyn and Glaramara were washed 
into strange whiteness, the fern on Grise- 
dale and Skiddaw was still dusky red from 
the recent rainfall, but the fields had re- 
appeared, children sang along the roads, 
and men and cattle came as of old across 
the valley. 

The Greta, murmuring loud, had sunk 
from sight, the Derwent shone clear and 
brimming as it swept through emerald 
meadows toward the sea. But the white 
face of that pastor in his Sabbath sleep, 
that looked up so helplessly at the man 
who found him in the hollow way at my 
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feet, sixty-six years ago, haunted the 
scene, 

One felt that the tears of heaven had 
called forth a grief two generations of 
men had well-nigh forgotten. The flood 
that had passed away had left sad memo- 
ries behind. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MRS. BROWNING. 
1. 

UP to the present time there has been 
no regular biography ot Mrs. Browning. 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie has indeed writ- 
ten an article in the “ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography,” but this from the nature 
of things could not be much more than a 
record. Now, however, in the series of 
“ Eminent Women,” Mr. Ingram has at- 
tempted to supply the want; and after 
reading his book through more than once 
we are bound to say that we regret that 
he has been first in the field. However, 
as Mrs. Browning herself says, “we get 
no good by being ungenerous, even to a 
book ;”’ so we will content ourselves with 
saying that as the most enthusiastic read- 
ers of Mrs. Browning would allow that her 
writing is occasionally disfigured by faults 
of taste, it is a just Nemesis that her first 
biography should be intrusted to a writer 
who has little else that is characteristic of 
him. 

When Mr. Horne in “ The New Spirit of 
the Age ” gave some biographical particu- 
lars about Miss Barrett to the public, she 
wrote to him as follows: “ My dear Mr. 
Horne, the public do not care for me 
enough to care at all for my biography. If 
you say anything of me (and I am not 
affected enough to pretend to wish you to 
be absolutely silent if you see any occa- 
sion to speak) it must be as a writer of 
rhymes and not as the heroine of a biog- 
raphy. And then as to stories, my story 
amounts to the knife-grinder’s with noth- 
ing at all fora catastrophe. A bird ina 
cage could have as good a story. “Most of 
my events and nearly all my intense pleas- 
ures have passed in thoughts.”, And again 
later, when the paper had appeared: 
“You are my friend, I hope, but you do 
not on that account lose the faculty of 
judging me or the right of judging me 
frankly. I do loathe the whole system of 
personal compliment as a consequence of 
personal interest. I set more price on 
your sincerity than on your praise, and 
consider it more closely connected with 
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the quality called kindness. I want kind- 
ness the rarest of all nearly . . . which is 
truth.” 

Those are Mrs. Browning’s own delib- 
erate views, written, it is true, in early life, 
as to her own biography. A biography 
need not be critical, but this only applies 
to a biography written by a contemporary 
friend, and even then it must be absolutely 
faithful. Any one who sits down to trace 
the history of one with whom he had no 
personal acquaintance, when that life is 
closed by death and rounded by the past, 
is bound to make some effort to discrimi- 
nate. In Mr. Ingram’s book the quality 
of discrimination is conspicuously want- 
ing. He has evidently conceived an ideal 
and done his best to transmit it to others. 
That he has not altogether succeeded in 
disguising his heroine is no fault of his; 
as Miss Barrett complains in another sen- 
tence of the letter from which we have 
been quoting, “he has rouged her up to 
the eyes.” 

We shall not here do more than touch 
on two or three of the most salient points 
of the biography. 

The impression which the life leaves 
upon a reader is strangely mixed. The 
intellect with which we are brought into 
contact is profoundly impressive; the 
spectacle of a life so vivid and untiring, 
so hopeful and ardent, lived under the 
pressure of constant physical suffering 
and the still more marked presence of 
morbidity both of thought and feeling, is 
inspiring and moving. But there isa want 
of wholesomeness about a great deal of it ; 
there is a sense of failure somewhere. 
This reveals itself in its concrete form 
perhaps most clearly in the fact that with 
all the presence of high and animating 
thoughts, with the resolve of self-dedica- 
tion to the poetic office, with the assiduous 
and systematic labor to cultivate the art of 
expression, yet obscurity seems to haunt 
so many efforts, and that the sense of dis- 
crimination so frequently appears to slum- 
ber. Mrs. Browning as a letter-writer is 
disappointing; again and again there isa 
touch of true feeling, a noble idea, but 
with all this there is a certain want of 
penetration, a wearisome seriousness of 
thought, which of all qualities is the one 
that ought not to obtrude itself, a certain 
strain —a scraping of the soul, as Tourgé- 
nieff has it. And this may, we think, be 
best expressed by the pathetic words that 
fall from her in the letter already quoted: 
her history was that of @ dird in a@ cage. 
Not only from the physical fact that she 
was for many years of her life an invalid, 
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but mentally and morally also she was 
caged, by imaginary social fictions, by 
certain ingrained habits of thought; and, 
last of all, as a passionate idealist, she 
saw with painful persistence and in hor- 
rible contrast the infinite possibilities of 
human nature and the limitations of low 
realities. 

She spent a happy if precocious child- 
hood, and by the age of fifteen was already 
condemned to that bitter isolation of in- 
valid life which, when it falls on a strong 
and vivid personality, has, fortunately, for 
human nature, a marvellously purifying 
and ennobling effect. Intellectual effort 
became first the anodyne of physical evil, 
then the earnest aim of her life. 

She never seems to have doubted as to 
the form that her impulsive need for ex- 
pression was to take. ‘ You,” she writes 
to her father in the dedication of her sec- 
ond volume of poems, “ you are a witness 
how if this art of poetry had been a less 
earnest object to me, it must have fallen 
from exhausted hands before this day.” 
And again in the preface: “ Poetry has 
been as serious a thing to me as life itself, 
and life has been a very serious thing ; 
there has been no playing at skittles for 
me in either. J never mistook pleasure 
for the final cause of poetry, nor leisure 
for the hour of the poet. I have done my 
work, so far, as work — not as mere hand 
and head work, apart from the personal 
being, but as the completest expression 
of that being to which I could attain.” 
There is something very impressive about 
the earnestness of this. Its fault is per- 
haps that it is a little too outspoken ; and, 
from a human point of view, we cannot 
help regretting that she did not a little 
more fall into that error which she so in- 
dignantly repudiates; if she had mistaken 
pleasure a little more, not perhaps for the 
final cause, but for one of the primary 
causes of poetry, we cannot help feeling 
that she might have done, if not such 
earnest, at least more artistic work. 

One of the things that one expects to 
find in the biography of a poet is a de- 
tailed account of methods of composition. 
It is interesting to know whether morning 
or evening hours were devoted to writing ; 
whether the act of composition was slow 
or quick; whether the poem was worked 
out in the mind before it was transmitted 
to paper; what proportion finished com- 
positions bear to unfinished; whether 
incomplete work was ever resumed; 
whether the observation of language was 
Systematized in any way. All these things 
one is particularly anxious to hear in the 


| case of a poetess whose work bears at 
once traces of hasty and of elaborate 
workmanship, whose vocabulary is so ex- 
traordinarily eclectic, whose rhymes are 
so peculiar and often, we must add, so 
inexplicable. The present biography, 
abounding as it does in details of what we 
may call the interviewer’s type, is almost 
entirely silent on these points. We hear 
indeed incidentally that the solid morning 
hours were Mrs. Browning’s habitual 
hours of work; and a curious correspon- 
dence is quoted between herself and 
Horne, which shows that her rhymes, 
according to herself, were deliberately 
and painfully selected, principally in the 
case of dissyllabic rhymes (even, we fear, 
such pairs as Goethe and duty, Bettine 
and detween ye), because she held that 
English composers, though the language 
was rich in these rhythmical combinations, 
had been instinctively slow in applying 
them to serious poetry. If Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s, or indeed Mr. Browning’s, dissyl- 
labic rhymes are the best defence that can 
be urged for this position, we must affirm 
that the general instinct on the whole has 
been right ; such rhymes give a sense of 
fantastic elaborateness, and tend to con- 
centrate the reader’s attention too closely 
upon the fechnigue of the composition. 
This is, however, a minor point. But it 
is interesting to observe that this very 
detail, which constitutes a blemish in the 
eyes of even indulgent critics, was a sub- 
ject upon which Mrs. Browning had not 
only definite ideas, but enthusiastic con- 
victions. 

One other thing may be noted. It is 
alleged, though without certainty, that 
“Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” a poem 
consisting of over four hundred lines, was 
actually composed within twelve consecu- 
tive hours. Ifthatis so, it is a marvellous 
tour de force. The poem is one which, 
in spite of obvious faults, has an immense 
outburst of lyrical power and magnificent 
feeling ; it contains many lines which lin- 
ger in the memory; and every one who 
has had any experience of composition 
will recognize at once that, if this tradition 
about its origin be true, it is easy to un- 
derstand why the poem was allowed to 
remain as it does. Besides the repug- 
nance which most writers (and especially, 
we are inclined to think, Mrs. Browning) 
have felt for the /zme@ dador, the painful 
excision and chiselling of a work of any 
kind, there is a special distaste for med- 
dling with a work which springs to life as 
it were in a moment; such work grows to 





have, even in the course of a few hours, 
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a sentient individuality of its own which 
almost defies mutilation. 

Mrs. Browning’s best lyrical work was 
done before her marriage; but the stir- 
ring of the truest depths of her emotional 
nature took voice in the collection of son- 
nets entitled “From the Portuguese ” — 
strung, in Omar’s words, like pearls upon 
the string of circumstance. In these con- 
nets (which it is hardly necessary to say 
are not translations) she speaks the uni- 
versal language; to her other graces had 
been added that which she had lacked 
before, the grace of content; and for 
these probably she will be longest and 
most gratefully admired. 

The latter years of Mrs. Browning’s life 
have a certain shadowiness for English 
readers. The “Casa Guidi,” if we were 
not painfully haunted by the English in 
which Mr. Ingram’s interviewers have 
given their impressions of it, is a memory 
to linger over. The narrow, dusty street 
that gave access to the tall, gloomy house ; 
the huge, cool rooms, with little Pennini, 
so called in contrast to the colossal statue 
Apennino, “slender, fragile, spirit-like,” 
flitting about from stair to stair; the faint 
sounds of music breathing about the huge 
corridors; the scent, the stillness, — such 
a home as only two poets could create 
and two lovers inhabit. Still it is no less 
true that we seem rather to Jose touch of 
Mrs. Browning after her marriage. En- 
gland was connected in her mind with all 
the old trials of life which seemed to have 
fallen away with her new existence; ill- 
health, and mental struggle, bereavement 
and pain—even though it was pain tri- 
umphed over. With marriage and Italya 
new life began. It became her adopted 
country, — 

And now I come, my Italy, 
My own hills! Are you ’ware of me, my hills, 
How I burn to you? Do you feel to-night 
The urgency and yearning of my soul? 

And there the English reader is at fault. 
He cannot call Italy his own in any gen- 
uine sense; much as his yearnings may 
go out towards her, in days when his own 
ungenial climate is wrapping the hedge- 
rows and hill-farms in mist and driving 
sleet, much as he may long fora moment 
after her sun and warmth, her transparent 
skies and sleeping seas, yet he knows his 
home is here. Even when he finds him- 
self among her vines, where the lizards 
dart from stone to stone, and the dust 
puffs up white in the road beside the bay, 
he longs to be “ankle-deep in English 
grass,” and finds himself murmuring in his 
heart Mr. Browning’s own words : — 


Oh! to be in England now that April’s there! 
And whoever wakes in England sees some 
morning unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood 
sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard 
bough — 
In England now! 


That is what he really feels; and how- 
ever much he loves to think, as a picture, 
of the poet and poetess transplanted into 
the warm lands, his heart does not go 
with them, as it would have done had they 
stayed at home. And so it comes to pass 
that some of the lines into which Mrs. 
Browning threw her most passionate em- 
phasis, “* Casa Guidi Windows,” the words 
that burn with an alien patriotism — alien 
but sunk so deep that her disappointed 
hopes made havoc of her life — reach him 
like murmuring music over water, sweet 
but fantastic, touching the ear a little and 
the heart a little, but bringing neither 
glow nor tears. 

They say that the Treaty of Villafranca 
snapped the cord; that the bitter disap- 
pointment of what had become a passion 
rather than a dream broke the struggling 
spirit. It may be so; “ With her golden 
verse linking Italy to England,” wrote the 
grateful Florentines upon her monument. 
But England to Italy? No— “Italy,” 
she wrote herself, “is one thing, England 
one.” We feel that she passed into a 
strange land, and somewhat in its sweet- 
ness forgot her own. The heart is more 
with her when she writes :— 


I saw 
Fog only, the great tawny weltering fog 
Involve the passive city, strangle it 
Alive, and draw it off into the void, 
Spires, bridges, streets and squares, as if a 
spunge 
Had wiped out London. 


Or:— 


A ripple of land: such little hills, the sky 

Can stoop to tenderly, and the wheattfields 
climb, 

Such nooks of valleys lined by orchises, 

Fed full of noises by invisible streams ; 

And open pastures where you scarcely tell 

White daisies from white dew —at intervals 

The mythic oaks and elm-trees standing out 

Self-poised upon their prodigy of shade — 

I thought my father’s land was worthy too 

Of being my Shakespeare’s. 


II. 





“Mr. KENYON,” wrote Miss Barrett, 
“was with me yesterday .. . he accused 
| me of writing a certain paper in the Afthe- 
| n@um, and convicted me against my will; 
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and when I conld no longer deny and be- 
gan to explain and pique myself upon my 
diplomacy, he threw himself back in his 
chair and laughed me to scorn as the least 
diplomatic of his acquaintance, ‘ You dip- 
lomatic!’” 

Mr. Kenyon, without perhaps intending 
it, gave expression to a feeling which 
must be familiar to all Mrs. Browning’s 
readers. Diplomacy is the last — 
they expect from her. There is a well- 
known rhetorical device, upon which Mrs. 
Browning in her classical studies must 
have not unfrequently stumbled, called 
the aposiopesis —in plain English, the art 
of breaking off. It is a matter of regret 
that she did not employ this particular 
construction with greater frequency — to 
use a colloquial expression, that she did 
not let you off a good deal. Many of her 
poems are weighted with a dragging 
moral; many of them fly with a broken 
wing, stopping and rising again, digress- 
ing and returning with a kind of purpose- 
less persistency, as if they were incapable 
of deciding where to have done. Poems 
with passage after passage of extraordi- 
nary depth of thought and amazing felicity 
of expression, every now and then droop 
and crawl like the rain on a November 
day, which will not fall in a drenching 
shower nor quite desist, but keeps drop- 
ping, dropping from the sky out of mere 
weakness or idleness. 

To secure an audience a poet must be 
diplomatic ; he must resolve whose ear he 
intends to catch. Itis mere cant to say 
that the best poetry cannot be popular ; it 
is its first requisite that it must be read. 
When Gray wrote $wvdvva ovveroiow on his 
odes he meant that there would be many 
people to whom they would not appeal; 
but it is ridiculous to say that the merit of 
poetry is in proportion to the paucity of 
its admirers. All poets have their own 
audiences. Shakespeare shot his dart at 
the world and did not miss it; Byron at 
smarting, melancholy souls, hitting not 
only those who had done with the world, 
but those who were disgusted because the 
world would not have them at any price; 
Shelley aimed at poets; Wordsworth at 
children of nature; Mrs. Browning per- 
haps at intellectual sentimentalists. As 
the two characteristics are rarely found 
united, in fact are liable to exclude one 
another, it may perhaps be the reason 
why she is so little appreciated in her 
entirety ; she is perhaps too learned for 
women and too emotional for men. 

Let us consider fora moment where her 
intellectual training came from. Roughly 





speaking, the basis of it was Greek from 
first to last; at nine years old she meas- 
ured her life by the years of the siege of 
Troy, and carved a figure out of the turf 
in her garden to represent a recumbent 
warrior, naming it Hector. Then came her 
version of the “Prometheus Vinctus;” 
her long, studious mornings over Plato 
and Theocritus with the blind scholar, Mr. 
Boyd, whom she commemorates in “ Wine 
of Cyprus” (which contains, by the way, 
one of her finest couplets, — 


When the cothurns trod majestic 
Down tne deep iambic lines), 


when she read, as she writes, “ the Greek 
poets, with Plato, from end to end;” her 
dolorous excursion with the Fathers; and 
at last in the Casa Guidi the little row of 
miniature classics, annotated in her own 
hand, standing within easy reach of her 
couch. Of course she was an omnivorous 
reader besides. She speaks of reading 
the Hebrew Bible, “from Genesis to Ma- 
lachi— never stopped by the Chaldean, 
and the flood of all possible and impossi- 
ble British and foreign novels and ro- 
mances, with slices of metaphysics laid 
thick between the sorrows of the multitu- 
dinous Celestinas.” But it was evidently 
in Greek, in the philosophical! poetry of 
Euripides and the poetical philosophy of 
Plato, that she found her deepest satisfac- 
tion. 

At the same time she was in no sense 
learned, though possessing learning far 
greater than generally falls toa woman’s 
lot to possess. Her education in Greek 
must have been unsystematic and unschol- 
arly — her classical allusions, which fall so 
thick in letters and poems, have not quite 
the genuine ring. We do not mean that 
she did not get nearer the heart of the 
Greek writers and appreciate their spirit 
more sympathetically than many a far 
more erudite scholar; that was to be ex- 
pected, for she brought enthusiasm and 
insight and genius to the task; but her 
learning is not an animated part of her, it 
is sometimes almost an incubus. The 
character of her allusions is too often re- 
mote and fanciful. They fall, it is true, 
from a teeming brain; but they are not 
the simple, direct comparisons which 
would occur to a man who had made 
Greek literature his own, but rather the 
unexpected modern turns which so often 
surprise a student, like the red bunches 
of valerian which thrust out of the sand- 
stone frieze of a Sicilian temple — such 
comparisons, for instance, as the cele- 
brated one in “Aurora Leigh” of the 
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peasant who might have been gathering 
brushwood in the ear of a colossus had 
Xerxes carried out his design of carving 
Athos into the likeness of a man. Her 
characterization of the classical poets in 
“The Poet’s Vow” will also illustrate 
this ; now so extraordinarily felicitous and 
clear-sighted, as, for instance, of Shake- 
speare and Ossian, and now so alien to 
the true spirit of the man described. The 
fact was that she read the Greeks as a 
woman of genius was sure to do; stupe- 
fied by their majestic grace, amazed at 
their solemn profundity, and yet unaware 
that she was projecting into them a feel- 
ing, a sentimental outlook which they did 
not possess, attributing directly to them a 
deliberate power which was merely the 
effect of their unconscious, antique, and 
limited vision upon the emotional child of 
a later age. 

The strangest thing is that a woman of 
such complex and sensitive faculties 
should have given her allegiance to such 
models. Never was there a writer in 
whom the best Greek characteristics were 
more conspicuously absent. Their bal- 
ance, their solidity, their calm, their 
gloomy acquiescence in the bitter side of 
life, have surely little in common with the 
passionate spirit that beat so assiduously 
against the bars, and asked the stars and 
hills so eagerly for their secrets. Sucha 
passage as the following, grand as is the 
central idea, is surely enough to show 
the utter incompatibitity which existed 
between them: “I thought that had Aés- 
chylus lived after the incarnation and 
crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ, he 
might have turned, if not in moral and 
intellectual yet in poetic faith, from the 
solitude of Caucasus to the deeper desert- 
ness of that crowded Jerusalem, where 
none had any pity — from the faded white 
flower of a Titanic brow to the withered 
grass of a heart trampled on by its own 
beloved —from the glorying of him who 
gloried that he could not die, to the sub- 
lime meekness of the taster of death for 
every man; from the taunt stung into 
being by the torment, to his more awful 
silence, when the agony stood dumb be- 
fore the love.” It was like a woman to 
bring the two together, to dwell on what 
might have been, and nothing could be 
more lovable in her; but nothing could 
be less Greek. 

As a natural result of a certain discur- 
siveness of mind, there is hardly any kind 
of writing unrepresented in Mrs, Brown- 
ing’s poems. She had at one time a fancy 
for pure romantic writing, since devel- 
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oped to such perfection by Rossetti. 
There is a peculiar charm about such 
composition. Inskilful hands we seem to 
breathe a freer air, separated as we are 
from special limitations of time and place; 
the play of passion is more simple and 
direct, and the passion itself is of a less 
complex and restrained character. Be- 
sides, there is a certain element of horror 
and mystery, not unnatural when medi- 
zevalized, which the modern spirit excludes 
from its own horizon while it still hungers 
for it. Nothing in Mrs. Browning can 
bear comparison with “Sister Helen ” or 
“The Beryl Stone ;” but “ The Romaunt 
of the Page” and the “Rhyme of the 
Duchess May” stand among her most 
successful pieces. 

The latter opens with a simple solem- 
nity, like the overture of a dirge :— 


To the belfry, one by one, went the ringers 
from the sun, 
Toll slowly. 
And the oldest ringer said, ‘* Ours is music 
for the dead 
When the rebecks are all done.”’ 


Six abeles i’ the churchyard grow on the north 
side in a row, 
Toll slowly. 
And the shadow of their tops rock across the 
little slopes 
Of the grassy graves below. 


On the south side and the west a small river 
runs in haste, 
Toll slowly. 
And between the river flowing and the fair 
green trees a-growing, 
Do the dead lie at their rest. 


On the east I sate that day, up against a willow 
grey: 
Toll slowly. 
Through the rain of willow-branches I could 
see the low hill-ranges 
And the river on its way. 


So the poem opens, but alas for the close ! 
Some chord seems to snap ; it is no longer 
the spirit of the ancient rhymer, but Miss 
Mitford’s friend who catches up the lyre 
and will have her last word. The poem 
passes, still in the same metre, out of the 
passionate materialism, the ghastly ex- 
citements of the story, into a species of 
pious churchyard meditation ; and the pity 
of it is that we cannot say that this is not 
characteristic. 

Then closely connected with the last 
comes a class of poems of so-called mod- 
ern life, of which “ Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship” may stand for an example. This 
is a poem of nineteenth-century adven- 
ture, which is as impossible in design 
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and as fantastic in detail as a poem may 
well be. The reader does not know 
whether to be most amazed at the fire and 
glow of the whole story, or at the hopeless 
ignorance of the world betrayed by it. 
The impossible earls with their immeas- 
urable pride and intolerable pomposities ; 
the fashionable ladies with their delicate 
exteriors and callous hearts, — these are 
like the creations of some young nursery 
governess trying her ’prentice hand in the 
columns of the Family Herald. And 
at the same time, when we have said all 
this, we read the poem and we can for- 
give all or nearly all — the spirit is so high, 
the passion is so glowing, the poetry that 
bursts out, stanza after stanza, contrives to 
involve even these dolorous mistakes in 
such a glamor, that we can only admire 
the genius that could contend against such 
visionary errors. 

But we must turn to what after all is 
Mrs. Browning’s most important and most 
characteristic work, “Aurora Leigh.” 
Unfortunately its length alone, were there 
no other reasons, would prevent its ever be- 
ing popular. Ten thousand lines of blank 
verse is a serious thing. The fact that 
the poem is to a great extent autobiograph- 
ical, combined with the comparative mys- 
tery in which the authoress was shrouded 
and the romance belonging to a marriage 
of poets — these elements are enough to 
account for the great enthusiasm with 
which the poem was received. Landor 
said that it made him drunk with poetry, 
—that was the kind of expression that 
admirers allowed themselves to make use 
of with respect to it. And yet, in spite of 
these credentials, the fact remains that it 
is a difficult volume to work through for 
all its fine thoughts and felicitous passages 
on almost every question of art and life. 
It is a romance. with an intricate plot, 
which it needs continuous study to keep 
hold of. Itis digressive, distressingly so 
to readers interested in the story. It is 
undramatic, sometimes to such an extent 
that it is necessary to reckon back the 
speeches in a dialogue to see who has got 
the word. But we need not go on; its 
author has supplied the best criticism of 
1ts— 

The prospects were too far and indistinct. 
*Tis true my critics said, ‘* A fine view that.” 
The public scarcely cared to climb my book 
For even the finest ; — and the public’s right. 


It would seem in studying Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s work as though either she herself or 


her advisers did not appreciate her spe- | 


cial gift. The longest of her poems are 
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the work of her later years; but her 
strength did not lie in sustained effort, in 
philosophical construction, or patriotic 
sentiment; it was in the true lyrical gift. 
It seems more and more clear as time 
goes on that the poems by which she will 
be best remembered are some of the short- 
est — the expression of a single overruling 
mood — the parable without the explana- 
tion — the burst of irrepressible feeling. 
Of these we should be inclined, if we had 
to make a selection, to name seven as 
being the truest and most characteristic 
work she ever did. These would be 
“Loved Once,” “The Romance of the 
Swan’s Nest,” “Catarina to Camoens,” 
“* Cowper’s Grave,” “ The Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” “The Mask,” and lastly “ Confes- 
sions,” one of the stormiest and most 
pathetic of her writings. And perhaps 
we should add an eighth in “ Little Mat- 
tie,” if only for the sake of these beautiful 
lines :— 


She has seen the secret hid 

Under Egypt’s pyramid; 

By those eyelids pale and close 

Now she knows what Ramses knows. 


It is curious that six out of these eight 
poems should depend toa certain extent 
upon the use ofa refrain. Of course that 
is in a great measure a metrical trick ; but 
there is no possibility of denying that, if 
skilfully used, it gives a peculiar satisfac- 
tion to that special sense — whatever it 
be, for there is no defining it —to which 
metre and rhyme both appeal. At the 
same time there is one condition attached 
to this device, that it should not be pro- 
longed into monotony. At what precise 
point this change takes place, or by what 
other devices it may be avoided, must be 
left to the sensitive taste of the writer; 
but if the writer does not discover when 
it becomes monotonous the reader will 
certainly do so. 

We have been dealing with a poet as a 
poet ; but we must not forget that she was 
a woman too. From Sappho and Sulpicia 
(whose reputations must be allowed to rest 
upon somewhat negative proof) to Eliza 
Cook and Joanna Baillie, and even Mrs. 
Hemans, sweet singer as she was, — how 
Mrs. Browning distances them all! “My 
own best poets,” she writes, “am I one 
with you?” 


Does all this smell of thyme about my feet 

Conclude my visit to your holy hill 

In personal presence, or but testify 

The rustling of your vesture through my 
dreams 

With influent odors? 
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We need not doubt it; she is worthy to 
be counted among these, — 
The only teachers who instruct mankind 
From just a shadow on a charnel-wall 
To find man’s veritable stature out 
Erect, sublime, —the measure of a man, — 
And that’s the measure of an angel, says 
The apostle. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
FRANCE, 

Ir French Republicans were capable of 
subordinating personal interest and-party 
passion to the real needs of France, we 
should hear no more of their quarrelling 
among themselves for the present. They 
would cease to concern themselves with 
anything but the international situation, 
and how best to prepare the country to face, 
with a full exchequer, an efficient army, 
and a united front, the possibility of for- 
eign aggression. Never has the political 
outlook in Europe been more threatening 
to France than it has come to be during 
the last five months. In Germany, the 
emperor Frederick, whose one ambition 
it would have been to earn the title of 
Frederick the Pacific, has been succeeded 
by a young prince whose only passionate 


interest is his interest in things military, 
who both by speech and temper is con- 
stantly inflaming the martial fervor of his 
army, and who makes it his business to 
pose as the direct successor of William I., 
and to ignore the memory of Frederick 


III]. Of course he is docile, as yet, to the 
prudent counsels of Prince Bismarck ; but 
his journeys through Europe, his inces- 
sant activity, the rapidity with which he 
has replaced the whole of the general staff 
of his army, together with that speech at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder in which he averred 
that he would risk all Germany rather than 
yield a single inch of the conquests of his 
grandfather —all this goes to prove an 
impatient and untempered spirit, held in 
check, as yet, by force of will, but likely 
some day to slip the leash and take its 
course. Meanwhile, there is no sign of 
any improvement in the vexatious system 
to which Alsace and Lorraine are sub- 
jected —a system which, while it perpet- 
uates in those provinces the old aversion 
to Germany and yearning towards France, 
creates in France itself a growing irrita- 
tion, and keeps the frontier, so to speak, 
in a state of latent war. The Germans 
have gone so far as to close the archives 
and libraries of Alsace-Lorraine and of the 
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Rhine to French scholars, an unheard-of 
step on the part of a nation which prides 
itself on its science and its culture, and 
one which, if persevered in, would assur- 
edly lead to reprisals and to the rupture 
of scientific relations between the two 
countries. On the French side, it is true, 
there have been some deplorable incidents 
— the ill-treatment, at Belfort, of the Ger- 
man students who had had the indiscre- 
tion to appear there with their badges and 
colors; the murderous attempt on an 
employé of the German Embassy; the 
drunken insult to the escutcheon of the 
German Consulate at Havre ; and, finally, 
the erection of a monument on the spot 
where the unfortunate Brignon and M. de 
Wangen were shot by Kaufmann. I do 
not speak of the irritating articles pub- 
lished by certain French journals, because 
on this ground not even the official Ger- 
man press can afford to cast a stone at 
France, whose really representative papers 
are far more fair and moderate in their 
language than the (Vorddeutsche or the 
Kolnische Zeitung. On the other hand, 
some blame is really due to the follies of 
the patriotic leagues, the “Ligue des 
Patriotes ” and the “ Union Patriotique,” 
which openly profess as their object the 
revision of the Treaty of Frankfort —a 
sort of empty bravado by which private 
associations make difficulties for their own 
government, and encroach on a sphere 
which is none of theirs, and in which they 
can be of no sort of use. 

With regard to Italy, the situation is 
still more strained than it is with Ger- 
many; and here France has nearly noth- 
ing to blame herself for. It is true that 
from 1879 onwards, France might from 
time to time have shown more considera- 
tion for Italian susceptibilities, or even 
more willingness to serve Italian interests ; 
and this would have been a far-seeing 
policy, at a time when Bismarck had 
nothing for Italy but the most insulting 
disdain. But there is no comparison at 
all between the indifference shown by 
France to Italy and the attitude of provo- 
cation assumed by Italy towards France, 
the open ill-will which she takes every 
opportunity of expressing. It may be all 
very well for Italy to contract alliances 
with Austria, her old enemy, and with 
Prussia, who succeeded in stopping Napo- 
leon III. at Villafranca, in order to secure 
to Germany the possession of Alsace and 
Lorraine ; it is not exactly chivalrous, on 
the part of a people which owes to France 
its independence and its greatness ; but 


'sentiments of chivalry cannot and ought 
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not to form the basis of a policy. The! 
Italians consider that they paid their debt 
to France when they gave her Nice and 
Savoy; they have not forgiven her for 
Mentana; and the recollection of the war 
of 1866 has wiped out that of 1859. With 
their fine practical instinct they perceived 
that there was nothing to gain by holding 
on to an enfeebled France, and much by 
joining hands with all-powerful Germany ; 
and moreover, that, for a monarchical 
State in conflict with the papacy, it was 
sound policy to form an alliance with the 
strongest of the Protestant monarchies. 
But the entrance of Italy into the Triple 
Alliance did not necessarily entail a hos- 
tile and aggressive attitude with regard to 
France, and Signor Depretis had success- 
fully carried out an essentially pacific pol- 
icy. Signor Crispi, on the contrary, in 
spite of the old and numerous ties which 
bound him to the French Republican 
party —or, possibly, even on account of 
those ties —has set himself to break off 
every relation of friendship, sympathy, or 
courtesy between the two countries. It 
seems as if the part assigned to him in 
the Triple Alliance were that of peace- 
breaker, and as if he were trying to bring 
about a conflict between France and Italy, 
in order to give Germany the opportunity 


of stepping in without laying herself open 
to the charge of having been the first to 


declare war. One day he charges the 
French government, in full Parliament, 
with meditating the restoration of the tem- 
poral power of the papacy; the next he 
gives currency in his journals to the as- 
tounding invention of a French naval coup 
de main at Spezzia. Then, again, it is 
the affair at Massowah; and here, instead 
of settling a delicate but not very im- 
portant question of international law by 
private arrangement between the two Cab- 
inets, he launches out into resounding 
circulars, in a style unknown to regular 
diplomacy, in which he accuses us in the 
most public manner of purposely making 
difficulties for Italy, and stirring up the 
negus of Abyssinia against her. Then 
comes the Suez Convention, which Signor 
Crispi tries to utilize as a means of get- 
ting the sultan to protest against the 
French protectorate in Tunis, a protec- 
torate already recognized by Italy. The 
question of the treaty of commerce has 
given him a still better opportunity of 
showing his ill-temper. Italy herself put 
an end to it in 1886, and has steadily re- 





fused every overture that has been made 
to her to renew it on the basis of the} 


treaty of 1881. She says, indeed, that if | 
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she had not withdrawn from it, France 
would have done so instead; and this, no 
doubt, is true. But it is equally certain 
that France has repeatedly offered to re- 
new it on a basis analogous to that of the 
earlier treaty, while the principal nego- 
tiator on the Italian side, M. Ellena, has 
shown a persistent and undisguised incli- 
nation to break the commercial relations 
between the two countries altogether. 
How are we to explain this opposition to 
every proposal, this determination to pro- 
voke a war of tariffs which must be far 
more injurious to Italian than to French 
commerce, unless by the deliberate inten- 
tion to turn the trade of Italy into German 
channels, to create cbmmercial jealousies 
between Italy and France in place of for- 
mer amenities, and to secure the thorough 
independence of Italian commerce, in view 
of a probable war between the two coun- 
tries? Happily, neither the French gov- 
ernment nor public opinion has taken 
much notice of this unreasonable ill-will. 
M. Goblet answered Signor Crispi’s abuse 
ina firm but friendly tone, and the press 
for the most part shutcinad from every- 
thing that might exacerbate the quarrel. 
There is no genuine or rooted animosity 
between France and Italy; and the cen- 
tenary celebration of the University of 
Bologna, where the French representa- 
tives were enthusiastically received, has 
helped to convince the public that the 
anti-French policy pursued for the mo- 
ment by Signor Crispi means little else 
than an attempt, on the one hand, to check 
the diffusion of republican ideas in Italy, 
and, on the other, to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the prime minister by involving the 
national honor in supporting him. 

Austria is not a near neighbor, like 
Germany or Italy, and in no part of the 
globe have we any interests that clash 
with hers ; and yet in this quarter, too, the 
sky is dark. Hungary, once the enthusi- 
astic friend of France, who had always 
taken her part in the struggle for indepen- 
dence, has become one of the hottest ad- 
herents of the German alliance; and M. 
Tisza has not hesitated publicly to dis- 
suade his countrymen from taking part in 
the Universal Exhibition of 1889. Atthe 
same time, the repeated expressions of 
sympathy exchanged between France and 
Russia, and the disfavor in which King 
Milan of Servia and Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria — both of them adherents of the 
Austro-Hungarian policy —are held by 
the French press, have led to a still closer 
rapprochement between Austria and Ger- 
many. 
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Has France, then, no friendship to look 
for among the other nations of Europe? 
It is certainly not in the direction of En- 
gland that she has tolook. I have already 
had occasion to remark how deplorable it 
is to see the old rivalry between France 
and England surviving the causes which 
justified it in the eighteenth century, and 
to see England, at a time when the grow- 
ing greatness of Germany constitutes the 
only real menace to her power in the 
world, stand blind to its threatening prog- 
ress, while she watches with a jealous eye 
the smallest encroachment on the part of 
France, who can at no point whatever 
offer any hindrance, to her commerce or 
her colonization. A Russian traveller of 
the eighteenth century, Von Vizine, said, 
in his letters, * When England is discon- 
tented with the state of her own affairs, 
she declares war against France.” In 
these days, things do not go quite so far; 
but it may still be said that when England 
is uncomfortable she tries to lay the blame 
on France, and France too often returns 
ill-temper for ill-temper, and distrust for 
distrust. At this moment, many French- 


men are quite convinced that England has 
concluded an agreement with Italy to 
place the English fleet at her service in 
case of a war with France; or that, if there 
is no formal agreement, there is at least a 


tacit understanding; and that England, 
like Italy, has put secret difficulties in 
the way of the sultan’s signing the Suez 
Convention. 

What adds, no doubt, to the dissatisfac- 
tion of England, is the almost inevitable 
rapprochement between France and Rus- 
sia, on the ground of a common antipathy 
to Germany. This rapprochement is of a 
kind quite by itself; and M. A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, in his remarkable book, “ Rus- 
sia, France, and Europe” (C. Lévy), very 
wisely puts Frenchmen on their guard 
against the illusions to which Russian 
sympathies may give rise. There is in 
fact no kind of diplomatic agreement, and 
still less is there any military agreement 
between the two countries; there is not 
even a single common political interest 
which could unite them, except the aid 
that the one might render to the other in 
case of a war with Germany. France has 
no reason to desire the aggrandizement of 
Russia at the expense of Turkey, for this 
would only give her a new power to cope 
with in the Mediterranean. Imperial 
Russia, on the other hand, cannot but look 
with distrust on republican France; and 
she is closely bound to imperial Germany 
by family ties and by long traditions of 
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intimacy. How strong these ties and 
these traditions are, the warmth of the 
reception recently given to the emperor 
William II. afforded ample proof; and 
one is tempted to ask whether the czar 
has not been availing himself of the notion 
of an alliance between France and Russia 
simply to extort from Germany some con- 
cessions in the East. Nevertheless, one 
thing is clear: that the existing situation, 
together with certain affinities of tempera- 
ment, has created a genuine sympathy 
between the Russians and the French, 
and that in our day the feelings and pas- 
sions of peoples are a political factor that 
cannot be ignored. The aspirations of 
Russia in the East are absolutely at 
variance with those of Austria, and par- 
ticularly with those of Hungary, who 
practically directs the foreign policy of 
Austria. Germany cannot altogether 
abandon her Austrian allies simply to 
please Russia. She can but hinder or 
retard the outbreak of war. Russia, there- 
fore, now sees very clearly that to maintain 
the balance of powera strong France is 
needed as a counterpoise to Germany, and 
she is not likely this time to stand by and 
see France crushed, as she did in 1870. 
On all these grounds, there exists between 
France and Russia, not indeed an alliance, 
but an essential and necessary sympathy 
— strange as such a sympathy may seem 
between an almost revolutionary State 
and a government more despotic than that 
of Rome or Byzantium. Russia is the 
only country to which, at the present time, 
France could look for support ; and even 
with Russia it is impossible to go further 
than vague generalizations, or to formulate 
any basis of agreement or point of union. 

As to the less important States, either 
they are, like Spain, Turkey, or Greece, 
in no position to have a foreign policy at 
all; or, like Denmark and Holland, they 
are under the thumb of Germany; or, like 
Sweden, they are in sympathy with her 
policy ; or, like Switzerland and Belgium, 
they are compelled to neutrality. Of these 
two neutralized countries it may be said 
that if the neutrality of Switzerland is 
benevolent towards France, that of Bel- 
gium leans rather to the side of Germany. 
Not that I take at all seriously the pre- 
tended revelations of the Vouvelle Revue, 
as to an agreement between Leopold I]. 
and the German emperor, by which, in case 
of war, the king of the Belgians is to give 
up the fortresses of the Meuse, and opena 
| passage through Belgium to the German 
| army. Leopold II. is incapable of such 
‘an act of treachery to his kingly duty and 
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his engagements to Europe. But neither 
he nor his clerical Cabinet can be sus- 
pected of any sympathy for republican 
France. 

In the face of such a collection of enmi- 
ties, latent or declared, of such d:plomatic 
difficulties to be met on all sides, it would 
seem as if we must perforce concentrate 
all our attention upon foreign affairs. In- 
stead of this, the energies of the country 
are completely taken up with internal dis- 
sensions, and her children are tearing her 
to pieces with their own hands. In this 
respect, the situation to-day is no better 
than it was five months ago, or rather it is 
decidedly worse. 

There was, indeed, a moment when it 
seemed as if things would be better —as 
if Republicans of all shades had realized 
the danger of the Boulangist movement, 
and were prepared to stop quarrelling and 
face the common enemy, to cease raising 
vexed questions in Parliament and devote 
themselves to serious business and the 
budget. M. Floquet postponed sine die 
the bringing in of his Revision Bill. The 
Chamber, on the motion of M. Hanotaux, 
promised two sittings a week to subjects 
of social interest, and passed, with a fair 
amount of rapidity, a bill for the regula- 
tion of work in factories, and one on the 
responsibility of employers for accidents 
to workmen. The budget for 1888 was 
got through very quickly and without con- 
flict between the two Chambers. The 
new budget for 1889 was brought in early 
by M. Peytral, and the Chamber went 
into committee on it with a great display 
of energy. On all sides there was an evi- 
dent desire to avoid burning questions. 
M. Peytral’s budget contained no hint of 
an income tax, and the committee made 
no alteration in the main lines of the bill. 

It almost seemed as if this wiser mood 
would last, and bear its fruit. In June 
and July Boulangism was in full ebb. 
The central Boulangist committee was 
divided against itself. The Lanterne, the 
most powerful of the Boulangist organs, 
had openly seceded ; and the new journal, 
La Presse, under the management of MM. 
Naguet and Laguerre, was making but a 
very moderate success. General Boulan- 
ger had been to the Chamber only twice 
—on the fourth of June and the twelfth 
of July; the first time to propose the re- 
vision of the Constitution, and the second 
time to demand the dissolution of the 
Chamber; and both times he made a com- 
plete fiasco, and simply demonstrated to 
everybody the slenderness of his own un- 
derstanding. In fact, he made himself 





ridiculous. The attempt of M. Dérouléde 
to convert the “ Ligue des Patriotes ” into 
a Boulangist propaganda created a schism 
in that body, and the majority of its adher- 
ents went off to found the “ Union Patri- 
otique de France.” When M. Dérouléde, 
in the middle of June, came forward as a 
Boulangist condidate in the Charente, not 
even the personal efforts of the general 
himself could save him from coming in at 
the bottom of the poll. The Opportunist 
candidate was elected. A little later, 
Boulangism was very near coming to:an 
end altogether by the violent death of its 
chief. On the twelfth of July, the general 
gave M. Floquet the lie in the Chamber 
of Deputies. M. Floquet sent him his 
seconds. They met next morning in the 
garden of Count Dillon, and the general, 
rushing furiously at his opponent, spiked 
himself upon M,. Floquet’s sword, which 
went through his neck. Halfa centimétre 
to right or left, and the wound would have 
been fatal. A few hours after, M. Floquet 
was speaking at the inauguration of the 
Gambetta monument on the Place du 
Carrousel, where he received an enthusi- 
astic Ovation. 

Nor was M. Boulanger, even then, at the 
end of his misfortunes. On that same 
twelfth of July, after the failure of his mo- 
tion for a dissolution, he had resigned his 
seat in the Chamber, and declared that he 
should stand at every bye-election, to take 
the judgment of the electorate between 
himself and his colleagues. On the twen- 
ty-second of July the elections in the 
Ardéche went dead against him. At the 
same time the anti-Boulangist movement 
was taking fresh shape. The most influ- 
ential members of the “Collectivist ” 
party, the workmen party, united with a 
number of Radical Republicans to form 
the “ Ligue des droits de homme et du 
citoyen.” Café-singers, like Paulus, who 
a while ago were making the fortune of the 
Bonlangist songs, now sang nothing but 
anti-Boulangism. The Boulangist ex- 
chequer began to run low, and the more so 
as they could no longer count upon M. 
Hériot, the proprietor of the A/agasins du 
Louvre, who had lost his reason, in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding with his 
wife. When the Chambers rose at the 
end of July, it was believed in Parliamen- 
tary circles that Boulangism had received 
its death-blow, and that the general who 
had been beaten in a duel with a civilian, 
who had twice stultified himself in Parlia- 
ment, and been twice defeated in the elec- 
tions, was finally played out. 

This happy illusion was rudely broken 
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by the triple election of the nineteenth of 
August, which gave General Boulanger 
enormous majorities in the Nord, the 
Somme, and the Charente Inférieure. It 
came like a thunder-clap upon the Repub- 
lican pary; it gave a new impulse to 
Boulangism generally, and there was now 
no lack of moneyed friends willing to asso- 
ciate themselves as sleeping partners in 
the ‘enterprise. Whence came this unex- 
pected recovery? Simply from the fact 
that the Conservatives, persuaded that 
Boulangism is the most dangerous foe of 
the republic, and that its success must 
lead to the downfall of the present régime, 
had given up the struggle on their own 
account, and resolutely enrolled them- 
selves under the Boulangist banner. That 
Boulangism has lost the greater part of 
its Republican following is easily shown 
by a comparison of the figures of the re- 
cent contest in the Nord with those of the 
preceding election. But the Conservatives 
are all backing the general; and in the 
departments where Conservatism is the 
strongest he is sure to win, with the help 
of a few odd votes from the Republican 
side. Meanwhile the propaganda goes on 
more furiously than ever; and in every 
cottage in the north of France his image 
is to be seen, as general, as civilian, as 
minister, and even as martyr, crucified by 
the Opportunists. 

Itis a curious game for Conservatives 
to play. They must be strangely blinded 
by their hatred of the republic. For the 
triumph of Boulangism cannot possibly 
mean the restoration either of the mon- 
archy or of the empire, but simply the 
most contemptible of military despotisms. 
Yet this does not prevent Robert Mitchell, 
the Bonapartist, from holding Boulangist 
meetings; or the Royalists M. de Bre- 
teuil, M. de Martimprez, and M. de Lévis- 
Mirepoix, from canvassing for Boulanger ; 
or the Gau/ozs and the Pays from support- 
ing him; or the Comte de Paris —it is 
enough to make the Comte de Chambord 
shudder in his grave — from sanctioning 
an alliance with him. 

The true policy of the Republican party 
in such circumstances seems plain enough. 
The presidency is the only institution that 
makes the idea of the republic living 
to the eyes of the people. Its authority 
wants fortifying. It wants surrounding 
with all the prestige that can possibly be 
given toit, in order to counterbalance that 
infatuation for an individual which has 
taken possession of a part of the nation. 
Again, while the Chamber of Deputies 
has been crumbling into hostile groups, 
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and is in danger of seeing its majority go 
suddenly over from the Left to the Right, 
in the Senate the Republican majority is 
continually strengthening; it presents a 
striking unanimity of feeling and opinion ; 
and even the Right shows no inveterate 
hostility to the republic. To the Senate, 
therefore, ought to be confided the largest 
possible share in the direction of affairs ; 
and there should be a studied avoidance 
of everything that might weaken its au- 
thority. It is less subject than the 
Chamber to rapid fluctuations, and it 
therefore constitutes the best guarantee 
of stability that the present Constitution 
affords. 

Instead of this, what does M. Floquet 
do? He demands the revision of the 
Constitution ; and the plan of revision he 
proposes is to annihilate, for all practical 
purposes, the presidency and the Senate. 
To propose revision at all is in itself a 
grave mistake. It only accustoms the 
country to the idea that the republic is an 
unsettled and precarious thing; it throws 
discredit on a Constitution which people 
ought rather to be taught to respect ; and 
it needlessly disquiets a country which 
longs for stability and repose, and which 
is actually turning to a dictatorship in the 
hope of finding there the calm which the 
republic has failed to procure for it. 

But if revision in any sense is a mis- 
take, revision in M. Floquet’s sense is 
absolute madness. It means the ruin of 
the republic. M. Floquet would deprive 
the president and the Senate of the right 
of dissolving the Chamber and appealing 
to the country. He would renew the 
Chamber by thirds every two years. He 
would give the Senate — elected as it is in 
the second and third degree by universal 
suffrage — nothing but a suspensive veto, 
to last till the next partial renewal of the 
Chamber. With regard to the budget, 
the Senate is to have nothing but a right 
of remonstrance. On a second delibera- 
tion the decision of the Chamber is to be 
final. All bills, before being introduced 
into the Chamber, are to be submitted to 
a Council of State nominated by both 
Chambers, whose decisions are to be 
supported in Parliament by special com- 
missioners, Finally, the collective respon- 
sibility of ministers is to cease altogether. 
Each minister is to go out only on a for- 
mal vote of censure passed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

This bill of M. Floquet’s is not wanting 
in cleverness. There is a laudable desire 
to give greater maturity to the preparation 
of laws, and to diminish the frequency and 
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gravity of ministerial crises: but there is 
one fatal error; it is a new departure in 
the Jacobin direction ; it points to the ex- 
clusive preponderence of one Chamber. 
What we are suffering from at the present 
moment is the excess of Parliamentary 
activity, and the crippling of the executive 
power. M. Floquet’s bill completes the 
disabling of the executive, and places the 
entire responsibility of government in the 
hands of one fraction of Parliament — the 
lower Chamber. If the enemies of the 
republic happen to have a majority in this 
Chamber, there is absolutely nothing to 
hinder them from doing away with the 
republic altogether. 

There is no lack of warning voices to 
admonish the ministry, the Chamber, and 
the country of the danger of the project. 
To imagine that because M. Boulanger 
calls for revision, he can therefore be dis- 
armed by proposing a revision, is an idea 
so ingenuous that one can hardly attribute 
it even to M. Floquet. On the other 
hand, M. Floquet can hardly suppose that 
he could induce the Senate to pass the 
bill, for why should the Senate commit 
suicide simply to please M. Floquet? 
What, then, can be M. Floquet’s justifica- 
tion for disturbing the country with a 
question that can lead to no solution? 
One is reduced to the supposition that 
the ministry no more want revision than 
their opponents do; that they would be 
very sorry to get it, and are counting on 
the Senate to save them from it; but that 
meanwhile they want to use the phrase as 
an electoral platform for 1889. They have 
somehow to satisfy the Radical commit- 
tees and the unthinking masses, to whom 
the words revision, progressive taxation, 
and military service, alike for all represent 
the solution of every difficulty. With 
these words in their mouths, M. Floquet 
and his friends may dispense with the 
necessity of argument. ; 

Why cannot they listen to the sober 
counsels of those who would save them 
from the abyss into which they are fall- 
ing? Amongst these advisers one of the 
foremost is M. P. Laffitte, who has fol- 
lowed up his valuable work on the “ Para- 
doxe de l’Egalité” with another still more 
remarkable, on “ Le Suffrage Universel ” 
(Hachette). He puts his finger on the 
vices of a system which reduces all gov- 
ernment to a question of a simple majority 
in a single Chamber, and destroys the 
balance of constitutional forces. He ex- 
amines into possible methods of improv- 
ing the suffrage by introducing the repre- 
sentation of minorities, and of certain 
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social forces, such as the magistracy, the 
clergy, and the university. He demon- 
strates with great power that the Senate 
represents the country more faithfully 
than the Chamber, and that if one or other 
of the two assemblies is to have a pre- 
ponderating influence, that one should be 
the Senate. He shows how easily con- 
flicts between the Chambers might be 
avoided ; and, finally, he insists on the 
share of authority and initiative which 
ought to be reserved to the president of 
the republic. The Constitution gives 
him the right of personal intervention in 
politics ; and it is due simply to a false 
conception on the partof M. Grévy that 
the presidency has become an inert and 
useless part of the governmental machin- 
ery. The country is disgusted with this 
negation of the executive power ; and if it 
were true that it asked fora revision of 
the Constitution at all, it would be in the 
direction of American institutions — that 
is to say, of an extension of the presiden- 
tial powers. One has only to note the 
enthusiasm with which M. Carnot has 
been received on his journeys to Bor- 
deaux, in Dauphiné, in Normandy, and 
especially at Lyons, and in the Savoy. 
The only remaining chance for moderate 
opinions at the elections of next year 
would be for M. Carnot to come to the 
front, to forma moderate ministry at the 
very moment of the elections, and stand 
before the country as the personal antag- 
onist of Boulanger and the Radicals. We 
doubt, however, whether M. Carnot is the 
man to pursue so daring a policy. It isto 
be feared that we shall be left to the end 
in pretty much the same state of uncer- 
tainty and confusion in which we find our- 
selves at present. The very most we can 
look for is the replacement of the scrutin 
de liste by the scrutin d’arrondissement. 
This would, no doubt, diminish the chances 
of a sort of plébiscite on General Bou- 
langer, and would break up his alliance 
with the Conservatives. But it is still 
doubtful whether even this will be passed 
by the Chamber. 

The revision bill is not the only mis- 
take of the present ministry. To meet the 
deficit caused by his excise bill, M. Pey- 
tral proposes the introduction of an in- 
come tax, under the specious title of a 
“ statistical impost ” — the rate to be very 
low at first, but to admit of being gradu- 
ally raised. 

In itself, the income tax by no mean 
deserves the abhorrence with which some 
persons regard it. If it could be equita- 
bly assessed, it would be the best and 
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most reasonable of taxes. It exists in 
many very conservative European coun- 
tries, and it produces no inconvenience 
there. But in France there are many rea- 
sons against its introduction. The first 
is, that it has always been demanded by 
the most extreme party, not in the name 
of public utility, but as the expression of 
a hostile and bitter spirit towards the 
comfortable classes; and, in the second 
place, both income and capital are taxed 
under other forms by the four direct taxes, 
by the tax on personal property, and by 
the duties on conveyance of land. These 
last represent about a twelfth of the value 
of landed property; so that if a piece of 
ground changes hands once in every five 
years, in sixty years the State will have 
received its full value, and this without 
reckoning tve annual land-tax with which 
it is encumbered. Another thing that 
must be taken into account is the tradi- 
tional prejudice — a legacy from the days 
of the old régime — against any interfer- 
ence of the Treasury in people’s private 
affairs. Most Frenchmen are not exceed- 
ingly scrupulous about defrauding the 
exchequer; and to be obliged to declare 
the sources and amount of their income 
would seem to them an intolerable tyranny. 
We may add that when the budget already 
amounts to three milliards eleven millions 
(of francs), when on all sides you hear 
complaints of the mismanagement of the 
public money, when the wealth of the 
country is gradually diminishing under 
the pressure of the crisis in agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, and when every- 
body is complaining of the reduction of 
his income, the moment is ill chosen for 
an increase of taxation, and still more for 
the creation of a new sort of tax. If it 
were passed, it would give the finishing 
blow to the republic. But the ministry 
knows perfectly well that it will not be 
passed. It is simply making a demon- 
stration, to please its Radical friends. 
The Floquet ministry will have carried 
only one single innovation, and that inno- 
vation the most useless thing in the world. 
I refer to the decree which compels all 
foreigners resident in France to report 
themselves to the police. It is not easy 
to see what object can be served by this 
measure, which exempts from registration 
the only foreigners whose presence can 
be supposed to be dangerous — namely, 
those who are simply travelling in the 
country. There is no difficulty in ascer- 
taining what foreigners are domiciled in 
France, without requiring a declaration or 
the production of papers; and it will be 
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very troublesome work finding out those 
who have omitted to make the declaration. 
Besides, on the eve of the Universal Exhi- 
bition, it was inopportune in the extreme 
to pass a measure of such an inhospitable 
character. It is true that similar regula- 
tions, of a still more inquisitorial kind, 
exist in Germany and in Switzerland ; but 
this does notj hinder the German press 
from crying out upon the barbarism of M. 
Floquet’s comparatively inoffensive meas- 
ure. No doubt the thing was done to 
satisfy the working classes, who complain 
of foreign competition in their midst. 
The government seems to have thought 
of it immediately after the very serious 
strikes of the navvies in Paris, of the mill- 
hands at Limoges and at Troyes, and of 
the miners at St. Etienne. These strikes 
may have been secretly encouraged by the 
Boulangists, for they coincided with the 
triple election of the nineteenth of August ; 
but they seem rather to have been a first 
attempt of the Anarchist and Blanquist 
party, who are availing themselves of the 
tacilities of combination given to work- 
men by means of the Labor Exchange and 
the syndical chambers, to attempt the 
organization of a universal strike. Hap- 
pily we have now another labor party — 
the so-called Possibilist party — which 
seeks to bring about social reforms by 
legitimate means, and which numbers in 
its ranks the great majority of the working 
men. This is one of the peaceable fruits 
of the liberty we now enjoy. 

Still, one must not, after all, be unjust 
to the ministry. The registration of resi- 
dent foreigners has not been their only 
display of activity. They have inaugu- 
rated a considerable number of statues, 
and every statue has had its speech. The 
principal business of M. Deluns-Montaud, 
the minister of public works, has been 
this going from place to place unveiling 
statues and making speeches; and MM. 
Floquet, Lockroy, and Viette have also 
done their part. We are not among those 
who choose to be hard on the statuomania 
now raging in France, or to reckon up in 
a mocking spirit the statues of Danton, 
Vogel, Baudin, Robin, Dupleix, Bobillot, 
Shakespeare, and Etienne Marcel, all of 
them the produce of a single summer. 
Besides encouraging the art of sculpture, 
it all tends to rouse in people’s minds an 
admiration for great men and great deeds, 
and, possibly, a wholesome emulation of 
them. There is something rather touch- 
ing in seeing a monument raised to the 





memory of a private soldier like Sergeant 
| Bobillot, who was a hero of the war in 
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Tonquin, and — on quite another plane of 
thought —in seeing the statue of Shake- 
speare set up in Paris, a generous tribute 
to that universality of art which knows no 
frontiers. But we ought to take heed that 
these honors are not lavished on unworthy 
objects ; and the two statues to Danton, 
one in Paris and the other at Arcis-sur- 
Aube, have given rise to just objections. 
The memory of the hero of the National 
Convention is too controversial a subject, 
and the services he rendered to the coun- 
try are of too doubtful a character, for him 
to be set up as a model for future genera- 
tions. It is a pity for one generation to 
be busy raising statues which the next is 
only too likely to topple into the gutter. 
The Danton memorial is certainly of this 
number; and so, I should fear, is the fine 
equestrian statue just raised by the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Paris in front of the 
Hotel de Ville to the famous mayor of 
Paris in the fourteenth century, Etienne 
Marcel. Not that the reaction would be 
justified in this latter case. Etienne 
Marcel was a very remarkable man, with 
ideas in advance of his time, and the part 
he played in the States-General of 1356 
and 1357 was a fruitful and important 
one. M. Jules Tessier, a professor of the 
faculty of letters at Caen, has lately pub- 
lished a life of him, which compietes and 
corrects that of M. Perrens. He con- 
demns the acts of violence into which his 
hero allowed himself to be betrayed; but 
he clears his memory from the worst of 
the charges brought against it — that of 
having intended to give up Paris to Charles 
the Bad and the English. 

In this way history is perpetually occu- 
pied in going over old cases that seemed 
to have been adjudged and settled for- 
ever. M. Port, for instance, in his two 
volumes on “La Vendée Angevine” 
(Hachette), throws up in quite a new light 
the famous insurrection of the western 
provinces at the time of the Revolution. 
The region in which it broke out was a 
miserable country, for which the ancien 
régime had done nothing, and which wel- 
comed with delight the first measures of 
the Constituent Assembly. Even the sale 
of Church property met with no opposi- 
tion there. Two things led to the revolt 
—first, the direct action of the nobility, 
stirred up by the emigrants; and, sec- 
ondly, the influence of the clergy, when 
the Civil Constitution had thrown them, 
almost in a body, into the ranks of the 
enemies of the Revolution. It was this 
that made it impossible to save the royal 
authority, and provoked in so many places 
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a furious and uncompromising resistance. 
It was by disturbing or offending the con- 
science of the people that the Revolution 
inevitably prepared the way for its own 
downfall. 

One comes to realize how fine a spirit it 
was which animated some of its oppo- 
nents, as one reads the “ Mémoires et 
Souvenirs de Hyde de Neuville ” (Plon), a 
descendant of the illustrious English fam- 
ily which lent such brave defenders to the 
cause of the Stuarts. Baron Hyde de 
Neuville was a chivalrous adventurer, 
who from 1792 to 1807 was leading, now 
in France and now in England, alife of 
incessant political intrigue and conspiracy 
in favor of the Bourbons, and rejoicing all 
the while, in his true French heart, at the 
victories gained by his own countrymen 
over the foreigners whose aid he was ac- 
cepting or soliciting. Nothing could be 
more curious than the account of his share 
in the plans of escape of the royal family 
and Commodore Sydney Smith, of his 
place among the jeunesse dorée, of his 
interviews with Bonaparte, of his relations 
with Pichegru and Georges Cadoudal, of 
his adventures in France when he was 
being hunted by the police as an émigré 
and a conspirator, and, finally, of his so- 
journ in America, where he spent the last 
seven years of the empire, and conceived 
an attachment to liberal institutions which 
did not at all interfere with his devotion 
to his king. 

Tothis same period of the Revolution 
and the empire belong two delightful books 
that have lately appeared — ‘“* Madame de 
Custine,” by A. Bardoux, and “La Com- 
tesse Potocka,” by L. Perey, the second 
volume of the “Histoire d’une Grande 
Dame au XVIIle. siécle” (C. Lévy). 
Mme. de Custine was the daughter of 
Mme. de Sabran, the charming friend of 
the Chevalier de Boufflers. She saw her 
husband and her father-in-law perish on 
the scaffold, in spite of her heroic efforts 
to save them, and found herself left alone 
with her son Elzéar. Later on, there 
came a moment of bewildering passion, 
when she was loved by Chateaubriand ; 
and when the. great egoist deserted her, 
she retained for him a faithful friendship 
and a discreet devotion. The chief inter- 
est of M. Bardoux’s book lies, however, 
neither in the dramatic story of Mme. de 
Custine’s misfortunes during the Revolu- 
tion, nor in the few unpublished letters of 
Chateaubriand which it brings to light, 
but in the correspondence of Fouché with 
Mme. de Custine—a_ correspondence 
which reveals that personage, on many 
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grounds so justly detested, as a man not 
without heart, and shows us in the old 
proconsul of the Convention a wary, mod- 
erate, and liberal politician. The Countess 
Potocka is that fascinating Héléne Mas- 
salska, whose education at the Abbaye 
aux Bois, and whose first few years of 
married life, as the wife of Prince Charles 
de Ligne, M. Perey described in a pre- 
vious volume. She failed to appreciate 
the noble character of the prince, and fell 
in love with the Count Potocki, whom she 
married on her husband’s death, after he, 
on his part, had obtained a divorce from 
his second wife. This marriage, for which 
she had braved everything, and had not 
hesitated to break the heart of the divorced 
countess, was disturbed by many troubles. 
M. Perey’s book makes us spectators of 
all the storms that passed over this pas- 
sionate and restless soul; and gives us, 
besides, a most interesting picture of the 
life of his heroine, first in Poland, and 
afterwards in Paris during the empire, 
and at the moment of the restoration. 

M. Henri Houssaye’s volume on the 
year 1814 (Perrin), might almost be placed 
in the category of contemporary memoirs, 
so faithfully does he reproduce the image 
and the spirit of the time he speaks of. 
Adopting a method somewhat similar to 
that of M. Chuquet, in his “ History of 
the First Invasion,” M. Houssaye has got 
together a quantity of unpublished docu- 
ments preserved among the State papers, 
of journals of the period and contemporary 
records; and with the help of these, he 
has put together a story composed of an 
infinite number of minute and exact de- 
tails, arranged with such skill and preci- 
sion that the whole stands out a living and 
startling mosaic. The author is no cold 
observer, either ; it is the emotional recital 
of one whose heart has been profoundly 
stirred by the sufferings of that terrible 
time, and whose imagination has caught 
the vivid coloring of its acts of heroism. 
Critic as he is in detail, he has preserved 
the epic character of the period he de- 
scribes; and while he passionately sym- 
pathizes with the last efforts of Napoleon 
to expel the foreigner, he does not con- 
ceal his defects. His book is a good and 
noble book, at once moving and instruc- 
tive. 

The journal of Stendhal, just issued by 
MM. De Nion and Striyenski (Charpen- 
tier), is an exceedingly curious study both 
of the Napoleonic epoch and of Stendhal 
himself. Society in France emerged from 
the Revolution so utterly weary of politics 
that it accepted without a murmur the 





authority and the orders of the master it 
had taken to itself, and took no further in- 
terest in anything save two things only — 
literature and love. In this respect Stend- 
hal is a type. He makes his career as a 
member of the Imperial military adminis- 
tration; we find him now at Milan, now 
in Germany, now in Austria, following the 
armies of the Empire ; and he details with 
chill precision the part he took in those cel- 
ebrated campaigns. But all the thoughts 
of his heart are straining towards these 
two things — to win the love of Mélanie or 
of Mme. So-and-so, and to become a great 
dramatist. The theatre infatuates him, as 
it did the rest of the men of his time; he 
studies declamation as well as the dra- 
matic art; and by a singular evolution, by 
dint of reasoning on the tragic passions 
and their manifestations, and of analyzing 
his own feelings and those of the women 
whose favor he courts, he becomes, with- 
out knowing it, a penetrating and power- 
ful psychologist, incapable, indeed, of ever 
writing a piece for the stage, but a master 
in the art of story-telling. This journal, 
artlessly and even carelessly written, in 
broken and often incoherent paragraphs, 
in which the fatuity of the author displays 
itself with the most exquisite ingenuous- 
ness, but which at the same time impresses 
one with the intensity of his ambition and 
the strength of his will, is, by the sheer 
force of its sincerity, a most interesting 
and instructive document. 

It is not possible to say as much of the 
“Memoirs of Désiré Nisard,” (C. Lévy). 
Their principal charm lies in the delicious 
style which gives value to the smallest 
things. But the reader is set on his guard 
against an author whom he perceives but 
too plainly to be constantly endeavoring 
to show himself off at the expense of his 
contemporaries. The society depicted in 
the memoirs of Nisard is that of the times 
of Louis Philippe and Napoleon III.; the 
figures that pass across the stage are those 
of Villemain, Cousin, Musset, Sainte- 
Beuve, Lamartine, Leverrier, etc. ; and all, 
except Armand Carrel, come out of the 
author’s hands shrivelled and diminished. 
Turn where one will, from the journal of 
the Goncourts to the recollections of Ni- 
sard, one carries away the idea that the 
literary confraternity is made up of vanity 
and envy. 

Nor does M. Daudet’s last novel, 
“ L’Immortel” (Lemerre), give one any 
better idea of the generosity of men of 
letters, whether one goes by the picture 
the author presents of Academic society, 
or by the petty rancors he betrays in the 
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book itself. A while ago, M. Daudet§was 
expecting the doors of the French Acad- 
emy to fly open at his approach; he 
thought he was to be exempted from keep- 
ing terms and from the repeated candida- 
tures to which the most illustrious men 
have submitted. When he found that the 
Academy was not sufficiently appreciative 
to afford him this exceptional treatment, 
he conceived a bitterness against it and 
all its works, of which “ L’Immortel” is 
the odious expression. He represents the 
Academy as a collection of vile old men, 
decrepit, silly, and licentious ; and he at- 
tributes to them in his story not one word 
nor one action thatis not an absurdity ora 
misdeed. The desire of getting into the 
Academy, to which no doubt we owe more 
than one fine achievement in literature, is 
represented as the inspiration of all sorts 
of selfishnesses, stupidities, and mean- 
nesses. This determination to detract has 
brought no luck to M. Daudet. “ L’Im- 
mortel” is about the weakest story he has 
yet written. If it has had —thanks to 
tremendous puffing and the attractiveness 
of a bit of scandal —a successful sale, it 
has found few admirers, either among the 
critics or among the public. A fewscenes 
cleverly dashed off, and two or three amus- 
ing portraits, do not constitute a novel, nor 
do they make up for everybody in the 
book being more or less dull or vulgar. 
For the rest, the spiteful reader will search 
in vain for real persons, faithfully de- 
picted. M. Daudet may justly defend 
himself from the charge of having taken 
any of his portraits from the life. 

When M. Daudet was thus breaking a 
lance with the French Academy, and an- 
nouncing in the most effective manner his 
determination to belong to no other assem- 
bly than that modern academy which 
M. E. de Goncourt was to create and 
nominate in his will, M. Zola, who was 
supposed to have taken a far more irrec- 
oncilable and audacious attitude than M. 
Daudet, has announced his intention to 
become a candidate for the Académie 
Frangaise. Now, whatever concessions 
the Academy might be disposed to make 
to the prevailing taste of the day, and how- 
ever often it may have submitted to the 
choice dictated to it by the press, as it 
did not long ago in the case of M. Halévy 
and M. Meilhac, it is not very likely that 
it will allow M. Zola to be imposed upon 
it by anybody. At the moment when he 
sent in this unexpectéd claim, he had 
just published his novel “La Terre” 
(Charpentier), in which, under pretence of 
a representation of peasant manners, he 
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produced such an accumulation of every- 
thing foul and base as surpassed all he 
had done in his previous works. It is 
said that the latter part of the book con- 
tains descriptions of immense power. I 
can quite believe it, for there are few 
works of M. Zola’s in which he does not 
force one to admire his epic genius and 
his descriptive talent; but I would rather 
believe than go to see. I have tried to 
read “ La Terre ;” and the book fell from 
my hands in indignation and disgust. I 
know the country in which M. Zola lays 
his plot, for I have lived in it; I know the 
level of morality is low there, very low 
indeed ; but between the vices and hypoc- 
risies of the Beaucerons I have known, 
and the unmitigated license and brutality 
described by M. Zola, it is indeed far to 
go. M. Zola, however, is now inclined to 
show that he can harp on any string; and 
he has written “ Le Réve,” which, if we 
are to believe the booksellers’ advertise- 
ments, is absolutely unobjectionable. It 
is the story of the simple love of a young 
girl, an embroiderer of chasubles, and the 
son of an archbishop. But M. Zola treats 
the story in his usual course and heavy 
manner; he insists on the chastity of his 
hero and heroine till the book is hardly fit 
to read; and one is ready to prefer, in 
comparison with this mincing grossness, 
the undisguised sensualities of his other 
books. “The Dream” is not likely to 
absolve the author of “ La Terre” in the 
eyes of Academicians. If the Academy 
wished to make room in its ranks for a 
member of the “ Naturalist ” school, that 
member would not be M. Zola, but M. de 
Maupassant, who, after his great success 
in “ Pierre et Jean,” has again proved his 
powers as a great writer anda great scenic 
artist in his book of travels, “ Sur l’Eau.” 
There is a finish of style and a distinctive 
Frenchness in M. Maupassant’s work, 
which is wanting both to Zola and to 
Daudet; and, imperfect as his philosophy 
of human nature may be, it is far sounder 
and more penetrating than theirs. 

In a style bordering on that of M. de 
Maupassant, but of a far higher tone and 
more emotional character, we have M. G. 
Renard’s volume of “ Rural Sketches ” 
(Pior.), remarkable for its truthful observa- 
tion of rustic manners, its sober narrative, 
and its strong and simple style. M. 
Renard is now professor of French litera- 
ture at Lausanne, but he is a native of 
Picardy, that mother of robust and whole- 
some minds, which has had so large a place 
in the literary history of France. M. 
Renard has also published some useful 
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“Studies on Contemporary France.” I 
cannot say much for the paper on “ Natu- 
ralism” with which the volume opens ; it 
seems to me superficial ; but the two fol- 
lowing papers, on the influence of Ger- 
many in France, and on Socialism, are 
very valuable indeed. Nowhere have we 
seen so clear, so exhaustive, and so im- 
partial a summing up of the various 
doctrines among which contemporary So- 
cialism is divided. It is not possible to 
look with indifference on this Socialist 
movement which is carrying away with 
irresistible force the masses of the people, 
and which is destined to play a more and 
more important part in political warfare. 
The Catholics, always quick to seize on 
any new opening for a propaganda, are 
posing, in the person of M. de Mun, as 
allies of the movement, as Christian So- 
cialists. The Radicals are trying to turn 
to their own advantage the Socialist ab- 
horrence of the rich, of middlemen, and 
of jobbers. The Boulangists — who cer- 
tainly are not in a position to throw stones 
at anybody in the matter of money con- 
cerns — also profess to stand up for the 
people against the corrupt practices of 
members of Parliament. They applauded 
M. Numa Gilly, the mayor of Nimes, when 
he said that “the budget committee con- 
tained at least a score of Wilsons.” In 
spite of the indignant protest of most of 
the members, and the prosecution insti- 
tuted by M. Andrieux against the slan- 
derer, many good people imagine that 
France is the prey of a band of robbers; 
and we may expect to find the cry “A bas 
les voleurs!” doing a good deal of dam- 
age at the next elections. Writers of the 
most shameless description, who make 
their living by scandal, take advantage of 
this mood of the public mind; and M. 
Drumont, already unfavorably known by 
his “ La France Juive,” in which he found 
a solution of the social question in a gen- 
eral spoliation of the Jewish bankers, has 
produced another pamphlet, more stupid 
and more calumnious even than the first, 
“La Fin d’un Monde ” (Savine), a mere 
burst of rabid fury against all our living 
politicians, and, as usual, the Protestants 
and the Jews, against whom he calls fora 
new Saint Bartholomew and a new drag- 
onnade. 

But if the ravings of M. Drumont are 
the mere product of a diseased brain, 
there is, nevertheless, much that is really 
alarming in the moral condition of French 
society. It cannot be denied that the 
flood of immoral literature with which we 
are deluged has become a public danger ; 





and M. de Pressensé ought to be warmly 
supported in the campaign he has under- 
taken against it, both in the Senate and 
by means of public meetings. Under the 
influence of this literature, and of the 
manners of which this literature is the ex- 
pression, the tone of society has become 
at once more and more frivolous and more 
and more gross. It finds a faithful and, 
at the same time, an amusing echo in the 
dialogues of Mme. de Martel, the lady 
who writes under the pseudonym of 
““Gyp.” The types she reproduces in 
“ Autour du Mariage,” “ Autour du Di- 
vorce,” “Le Petit Bob,” and “ Loulou” 
(C. Lévy) — Paulette, the young woman 
without illusions, who looks on marriage 
as an affair of business, in which the object 
of the woman is to hoodwink her partner ; 
Bob, the spoilt and ill-bred boy; Loulou, 
the emancipated young lady, who goes in 
for her B.A. because it is the fashion, 
and who, under all the effrontery of her 
manners, is really sincere at bottom — not 
to speak of a whole gallery of men of the 
world and indiscreet or vicious women, all 
of them amazingly unrestrained in speech 
— represent with but little touch of cari- 
cature the society that calls itself society 
under the third republic. To take it in 
earnest, this scum of society is hardly less 
frightful than the social dregs that M. de 
Macé, a former head of police, uncovers 
in his curious books, “ Le Service de la 
Sireté,” “Un Joli Monde,” “ Gibier de 
Saint-Lazare ” (Charpentier). 
Nevertheless, some effort is being made 
to check this social disintegration which 
threatens to sap the vital forces of the 
nation. The chief hope lies in the system 
of national instruction, which has certainly 
made immense progress in all its grades; 
and people are beginning to raise the very 
serious question how to unite education, 
in its true sense, with instruction. Our 
schools of primary and secondary instruc- 
tion are far from being harbors of health 
for either the mind or the body; and one 
of the principal causes of their moral un- 
satisfactoriness is their physical deficien- 
cies. Physical exercise does not hold the 
place it ought to hold in any sound system 
of education, M. Philippe Daryl, who 
made himself a melancholy reputation 
during the Commune under his real name 
of Pascal Grousset, and who consequently 
spent several years in England, is making 
it his business to reinstate in public favor 
the school games played in England, and, 
for the most part, formerly played in 
France — cricket, football, lawn tennis, 
and so forth. Two associations have al- 
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ready been formed, under the presidency 
of M. Jules Simon and M. Berthelot, to 
carry out the suggestions made in M. 
Daryl’s “ Renaissance Physique” (Het- 
zel). Some of the free schools, the Ecole 
Alsacienne and the Ecole Monge, have 
placed themselves at the head of the 
movement, and the State will be obliged 
to follow. 

The last few months have given us sev- 
eral volumes of poetry worthy of notice — 
“Illusion,” by Jean Lahor (the pseu- 
donym of M. Cazalis), who clothes his 
Buddhist pessimism in a splendid har- 
mony of language; “ La Légende de Saint 
Nicolas,” by G. Vicaire (Lemerre), written 
with all the bright simplicity of popular 
verse; and, finally, the two volumes of 
Victor Hugo’s “Toute la Lyre,” which 
contain a good deal that the author very 
wisely preferred to leave in his portfolio, 
interspersed ‘with a few fine pieces, and 
all with noble lines scattered here and 
there. 

In the way of dramatic poetry there is 
but a single work to mention, but that is 
a very remarkable one—the “ Flibus- 
tier” of M. Richepin, played at the Théa- 
tre Frangais. The author of the “ Blas- 
phémes ” has this time replaced his brazen 
chords with chords of silk, and instead of 
the coarse and savage seamen of “La 
Mer” we have a crew of absurdly but de- 
lightfully idyllic characters. The worst 
of M. Richepin is, that you never feel he 
is artistically inearnest. He is an accom- 
plished virtuoso; but his works can have 
no lasting value, for want of being either 
powerfully thought or sincerely felt. 

The musical drama has given us riper 
and stronger works. I may speak espe- 
cially of the “ Roi d’Ys” of M. Lalo, given 
at the new Opéra Comique, of which M. 
Paravey has taken the management. M. 
Lalo is not a young man, for he is over 
fifty ; but he is regarded as a young musi- 
cian, because his persistent ill-luck has 
hitherto prevented him from getting a 
hearing on the stage. His début was an 
immense success. The music to which he 
has set the legend of Gralon the king and 
his unchaste daughter, whose wantonness 
has drawn down the vengeance of Heaven 
on the town of Ys, is full of learning, orig- 
inality, and genius. It has raised M. Lalo 
at one bound to the rank of one of our first 
dramatic composers. At this moment they 
are all at work, and we are promised for 
this winter new works by Gounod, Am- 
brose Thomas, Saint-Saens, and Massenet. 
At the new Théatre Lyrique, managed by 
M. Capoul, M. Benjamin Godard has 





given us a “ Jocelyn,” in which we find his 
ever-present grace and freshness of imag- 
ination, but not the power we found in his 
‘“‘ Tasso.” 

We must not pass over in silence the 
attempt made by MM. Hughes le Roux 
and P. Ginisty to place Dostoievsky’s 
“Crime et Chatiment”’ on the stage at the 
Odéon. It was an effort made under im- 
mense difficulties. The whole force of 
the novel is in the profound and minute 
analysis of character and motive, which 
alone redeems the extravagance of a plot 
in which the noble-hearted hero, who has 
committed a murder for money, is the 
lover of a prostitute still more virtuous 
than himself. On the stage, all this analy- 
sis is simplified away, and the mere shock- 
ingness of the story stands out blank and 
bare. Nevertheless, the two young au- 
thors have succeeded, by force of sheer 
earnestness, in making it an interesting 
play, and the infatuation of the public for 
everything Russian has made it a theat- 
rical success. 

Need I say anything of the Black and 
White Exhibition? I think not. It cuts 
but a sorry figure beside your London ex- 
hibitions of the kind. Besides, in our 
black and white, most of the drawings are 
water-colors or pastels. This peculiarity 
is the most original thing about it. 

Let me mention, in conclusion, that 
Gteen’s “ History of the English People” 
has been translated into French by M. 
Auguste Monod, and that I have prefixed 
an introductory essay, tracing the parallel 
development of the history of France and 
of England, and attempting to determine 
the causes of the profound dissimilarity in 
the genius and institutions of the two 
nations. 

G. Monop. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SALT-MANUFACTURE. 


OUR OLDEST STAPLE INDUSTRY. 


UNTIL recently, it was the custom, at 
certain festive seasons, to admit the pub- 
lic to an illuminated rock-salt mine in 
Cheshire, generally for some charitable 
object. The sight was at once interesting 
and impressive. Those stupendous pil- 
lars holding up the crystal roof, from 
which depended great stalactitic masses, 
sparkling in the reflected light of myriads 
of candles, struck the beholder with 
amazement; and as he beheld, he could 
not fail to reflect with what a liberal hand 
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nature had provided for one of the sternest 
of human necessities. 

Here, in the district of which Northwich 
is the centre, are situated those great beds 
of salt and reservoirs of brine which sup- 
ply the wants not only of England herself, 
but also of a large part of the habitable 
globe. For salt is a necessity —a prime 
necessity — of human existence. Its very 
abundance and cheapness make us, the 
possessors of these rich stores, think per- 
haps all too lightly of it. Elsewhere, the 
case is different. In India, for example, 
where natural beds of salt are found only 
in limited areas, and those chiefly in the 
north, vast numbers of our fellow-subjects 
are dependent upon the supplies they get 
from England. The people of India are 
poor, and taxes upon food are to them, as 
to us, a grievous burden; yet this neces- 
sity of life is taxed, and —so statesmen 
tell us — necessarily taxed, for purposes 
of revenue. What would the Englishman 
say if every ounce of salt that comes to 
his breakfast-table had first to pass under 
the thumb of the exciseman ? 

An industry so important, and withal so 
ancient, carried on in our midst presents 
many features of interest. Its history is 
interesting; the methods of carrying on 
the industry are interesting; and above 
all, the effects of the industry upon the 
physical contour of the district are inter- 
esting, and it may be added, even alarm- 
ing; for do we not read every now and 
then of subsidences of the ground —of 
mines falling in—of lakes forming upon 
land where not many years ago corn was 
reaped — of churches, bridges, and dwell- 
ing-houses having to be abandoned, and 
even of risk to human life from the sudden 
formation of deep holes in the middle of 
a populous district ? 

Let us examine the facts, and see how, 
from small beginnings, the Cheshire salt- 
field has obtained so important a place in 
the world’s economy. 

Salt was manufactured in the district in 
very ancient times. The produce, how- 
ever, when the means of conveyance, and 
therefore of distribution, were limited was 
small, and the methods of manufacture of 
the rudest kind. But, whatever improve- 
ments may have been effected in mauu- 
facturing appliances, the method adopted 
was practically the same — that is, by the 
evaporation of the saturated solution of 
rock-salt, or brine. Natural brine-springs 
existed in the district, and were utilized, 
it would appear, before rock-salt was even 
discovered. The Komans, it is believed, 
were notignorantofthem. In the earliest 





periods of which we have any record, the 
brine was raised from shallow pits by 
means of buckets and hand-pumps; at 
length, pumping-power was obtained by 
water-wheels and wind-mills* and finally, 
upon the invention of the steam-engine, 
this more powerful motor was brought 
into requisition, The place where salt 
was manufactured was anciently called a 
“wich ;” thus, we have still the appella- 
tions Northwich, Nantwich, Droitwich, 
etc., clinging to some of the chief centres 
of the salt industry. 

Droitwich, which is situated in Worces- 
tershire — and which is one of the most 
important seats of the salt industry outside 
the county of Cheshire — early sprang into 
importance. In the year 816, Kenulph, 
king of the Mercians, gave “ Hamilton and 
ten houses in Wich” with salt-furnaces to 
the church of Worcester; and about the 
year 906, Edwy, king of England, endowed 
the same church with Jepstone and five 
salt-furnaces, or scales. Of the Cheshire 
wiches we find the first authentic record 
in Domesday Book. Inquiry was made, 
by direction of William the Conqueror, as 
to the holders of these places in the time 
of Edward the Confessor, the last heredi- 
tary Saxon king; and we have an account 
of the wiches and salt-houses then in oper- 
ation. The rights of property were, even 
at that early period, exercised over the 
brine-springs and salt-works. 

Some of the laws and customs which 
regulated the traffic in manufactured salt 
are exceedingly curious. Thus: “ Who- 
ever loaded his wain so that the axle broke 
within a league of either wich, gave two 
shillings to the king’s or the earl’s officer 
if he were overtaken within the league. 
In like manner he who loaded his horse 
so as to break its back gave two shillings 
if overtaken within the league, but noth- 
ing if overtaken beyond it. Whoever 
made two horse-loads of salt out of one 
was fined forty shillings if the officer 
overtook him. If he was not found, noth- 
ing was to be exacted from any other. 
Men on foot from another hundred buying 
salt paid twopence for eight men’s loads. 
Men of the same hundred paid one penny 
for the same number of loads.” 

The salt-manufacture in one form or 
another has been carried on in Cheshire 
from a very early period, the yield increas- 
ing with the population. After the lapse 
of many years, the pits from which brine 
had been drawn ceased to be remunerative, 
and were abandoned, others being sunk as 
occasion required. The area of manufac- 
ture has also extended considerably dur- 
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ing the last century, and some places have 
sprung into importance, notably Winsford, 
in the valley of the Weaver, which at the 
present time disputes with Northwich the 
supremacy as being the chief centre of 
production, 

The geological features of this remark- 
able salt-field are of peculiar interest. 
The formation of the “ meres,” so peculiar 
to Cheshire, is believed to have been due 
to the solution in past ages of beds of 
rock-salt lying at great depths below the 
surface. The depth of the water in one 
of these meres, at Rostherne, has never 
been accurately ascertained. 

The area of the district in which the 
saliferous marls have been deposited is, 
according to Mr. Dickinson, her Majesty’s 
chief inspector of mines, computed at 
seven or eight hundred square miles. 
These marls rest chiefly upon red and 
variegated sandstones, the exceptions be- 
ing chiefly south of Macclesfield and 
beyond the east of Congleton to Odd 
Rode; and also in part of Lancashire, 
where they rest upon the carboniferous 
formation. Beyond Frodsham, extending 
in a westerly and then in a northerly di- 
rection, the salt deposits in the geological 
epochs seem to have been formed in 
what is now occupied by part of the estu- 
ary of the Mersey. In the salt districts 
of Cheshire, outcrops of the saliferous 
marls and marlstones exist in several local- 
ities, as at Acton and Winsford. 

No outcrop of rock salt now remains in 
the salt-districts of the United Kingdom. 
The depth to the top of the rock-salt, 
called the rock-head, is one hundred and 
thirty-two feet at Norwich, and one hun- 
dred and ninety-five feet at Winsford, 
whilst at Middlewich no rock-salt has yet 
been discovered. 

Geologists are by no means agreed as 
to the manner in which these enormous 
beds of rock-salt were formed. There is, 
however, a leaning by competent observ- 
ers to the theory that during the Permian 
age successive subsidences and upheavals 
of the land took place; that at each de- 
pression of the surface the sea overflowed 
an extensive low-lying area, where eventu- 
ally a deposit of salt was formed by evap- 
oration; and that by repetitions of this 
process the vast beds which we now find 
were ‘accumulated. In a rough way, the 
thickness of the beds has been averaged 
at one hundred and fifty feet, and the ex- 
tent twenty miles by twelve or fifteen 
miles; but this extent has not been actu- 
ally proved. 

Practically, the deposits are considered 





inexhausible. The upper surface of the 
rock-salt appears to undulate similarly to 
the undulations of the surface of the 
ground, It is upon the top bed of the 
rock-salt that the brine called rock-head 
brine ordinarily lies. 

The raising of rock-salt is not now car- 
ried on to the same extent as formerly. 
Brine is abundant, and is more readily 
converted into the salt of commerce, the 
“rock ” produced by the mines being used 
almost exclusively in the alkali manufac- 
ture. The stores of brine will undoubt- 
edly exist so long as there is plenty of 
rock-salt to which surface water, percolat- 
ing through the superincumbent earth and 
marl, can have access. The rock is very 
readily converted into brine by the simple 
process of solution, which is ceaselessly 
carried on under ground by the silent op- 
erations of nature. As soon as it reaches 
a certain depth, the water finds its way 
into some one of the innumerable streams 
which are forever eating away the rock- 
head, and flowing, in the form of brine, 
towards the works where pumping is car- 
ried on. These streams are locally called 
“brine-runs.” This is a constant, cease- 
less operation, in which nature adapts 
herself in a wonderful way to man’s neces- 
sities, till we have come to believe that 
what is will always be. So, indeed, we 
may take it, for all practical purposes ; 
for, in spite of the increasing output of 
manufactured salt, no one has yet been 
known to express a fear, as in the case of 
our coal-supply, that we are within meas- 
urable distance of seeing the exhaustion 
of our stores, 

The underground brine-runs have been 
proved to extend for miles. The law by 
which they are guided seems only the re- 
quirement of a supply of water, and de- 
scent. Some of them, as the subsidences 
show, take nearly straight courses, whilst 
others twist about in various directions. 
The course taken will probably be where 
the resistance is least, or where the rock- 
salt is softest, or in hollows on its surface. 

The quantity of brine used annually has 
been estimated at nine million tons, which 
will yield (allowance being made for waste) 
eighteen hundred thousand tons of white 
salt. A gallon of fully saturated brine 
contains two pounds eight ounces, some- 
times two pounds ten ounces, of salt. 
The general average of sea-water does not 
exceed three to three and a half per cent. 
The manufacture of white or table salt, 
and practically of commercial salt of every 
description, is effected by evaporation in 
shallow pans, either over a coal fire or by 
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the utilization of waste steam from engine- 
boilers. The heat applied varies accord- 
ing to the quality of salt which it is desired 
to produce. Domestic salt of the finest 
grain requires for its manufacture a tem- 
perament of two hundred and twenty-six 
degrees Fahrenheit — the boiling-point for 
brine. As the liquid evaporates, the solid 
particles sink to the bottom of the pan, 
forming in the aggregate the lumps with 
which every housewife is so familiar. 
For commoner salt the temperature is one 
hundred and sixty to one hundred and 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit. This salt is 
close in texture, and clustered together in 
larger or smaller pyramids, according to 
the heatapplied. For large-grained, flaky 
salt the temperature is one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and forty degrees 
Fahrenheit; and for large-grained fishing- 
salt, one hundred to one hundred and ten 
degrees—the slowness of the evapora- 
tion allowing the salt to form in cubical 
crystals, 

What used to be called bay-salt, or salt 
formed by the cperation of the air and 
heat of the sun, although still extensively 
practised in warmer climates, seems now 
to be a thing of the past in this country. In 
the earliest times, this process was proba- 
bly the only one carried on, Either brine 
or sea-water was run into shallow pits or 
reservoirs, where it evaporated toa certain 
degree, the work being afterwards com- 
pleted by pouring upon twigs, and some- 
times, it is said, by pouring the liquid 
upon burning wood and collecting the salt 
deposited upon the ashes. Until long 
after historic times, wood was the only 
fuel used ; it was not until the year 1656 
that the substitution of coal, at Nantwich, 
is mentioned as anovelty. This might be 
explained by the difficulty of carriage in 
those days, as no coal-beds exist within a 
good many miles of the salt districts. 

What, it is interesting to ask, must be 
the effect upon the district of the abstrac- 
tion of this enormous quantity of rock-salt 
and brine? Itis not difficult to see that 
some change in the physical features of 
the country must in process of time be 
brought about. And had past generations 
of those engaged in the manufacture given 
it a thought, they must have foreseen what 
is now actually taking place before our 
eyes. Not that they could have arrested 
the threatened mischief, for that was, and 
is, physically impossible, save by putting 
an end to the industry altogether. The 
inevitable, it may be said, is now fully rec- 
ognized by all interested — that, as brine 
is pumped up, every gallon representing 
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so much of the “rock-head ” (rock-salt) 
washed away, so must the ground subside 
to fill up the subterranean caverns which 
are in perpetual course of formation. 

The effects of this process of solution 
and pumping have become more and more 
visible in recegt years, as the manufacture 
of salt has increased. Any one visiting 
the town of Northwich for the first time 
cannot fail to be struck with the singular 
aspect presented by whole streets of build- 
ings. If an earthquake had visited the 
place, shops and dwelling-houses, bridges 
and public buildings, could not have pre- 
sented a more higgledy-piggledy tumble- 
down appearance. Here we find an hotel 
yard where the earth not long since sank 
without warning, swallowing up a farmer’s 
horse and leaving a yawning chasm dan- 
gerous to approach. There you see shops 
and houses which have sunk by a more 
gradual process, for the doorsteps are be- 
low the street-level, and the walls lean this 
way and that. The town bridge over the 
river Weaver some few years ago gave 
way, and became dangerous from the same 
cause. A building where sat the County 
Court judge has had to be abandoned ; gas 
and water pipes are constantly breaking 
below the pavements; and, more alarm- 
ing still, at intervals of a few years, 
subsidences on an enormous scale are re- 
ported, happily not in the town itself, but 
in the immediate district, threatening with 
swift destruction a considerable area. Yet 
the people take it all as a matter of course. 
Lakes of considerable extent have formed 
on what was, within living memory — 
within a score of years in some cases — 
rich agricultural land; and while the salt- 
companies are amassing wealth by this 
destruction of arable ground, it would ap- 
pear that the luckless owners of the soil 
are without remedy. A sheet of water 
called Witton Flash, near Northwich, has 
been formed by the gradual sinking of the 
earth, beginning early in the century, until 
a year or two ago it was reported to be 
more than one hundred acres in extent, its 
depth varying from seven to eighty-five 
feet — the latter at a place where originally 
there was nothing but a small brook. In 
the process of subsidence, a corn-mill and 
other erections have been submerged. 
There are other “ flashes ” or hollows filled 
with water in close proximity to that at 
Witton, and, like it, undergoing constant 
enlargement. 

The most dangerous kind of subsidence 
is that which occurs—and happily the 
occurrence is rare —through the falling- 
in of a rock-salt mine. The last and most 
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alarming occurrence of this sort was in 
1880, when the roof of Platt’s Hill Mine, 
belonging to Mr. John Thompson, gave 
way, Causing an in-rush of water from the 
Weaver and from neighboring streams, 
and filling up the mine to a great depth. 
This was not an abandoned mine, but was 
actually being worked. The inundation 
took place a little before six o’clock in the 
morning, ere the miners went down; oth- 
erwise, there might have been serious loss 
of life. Besides some old workings com- 
municating with Platt’s Hill Mine, that 
mine itself was very extensive, with exca- 
vations fifteen to eighteen feet in height, 
the depth of the shafts being three hun- 


’ dred and twenty-one feet. “On my arriv- 


al,” says Mr. Dickinson, the government 
inspector, “next day I found the water 
up to seventy-eight feet from the top of 
the Platt’s Hill shafts, being considerably 
above the rock-head and nearly level with 
the Weaver navigation, Many acres of 
the surface were still on the move, with 
large cracks or breaks going on, and water 
was bubbling up in levelling itself in the 
numerous ponds, and, as air was being 
forced out under considerable pressure 
from the old excavations, bringing with it 
a smell, like sewage, or the long-accumu- 
lated remains from powder smoke. Parts 
of Ashton’s salt-works and a large chimney 
had fallen into some of the chasms, and 
the road and the brine-pipes for conveying 
brine from brine-pits to salt-works were 
broken up.” The occurrence was consid- 
ered one of the most extensive and alarm- 
ing that had ever occurred in the district. 
When the inundation was in full force, the 
large ponds surrounding the old fallen-in 
pits looked like so many boiling caldrons 
with the water and air bursting up over 
the surface; and on the banks were a 
number of what were called by the people 
of the neighborhood mud volcanoes, the 
wet earth being thrown up to the height 
of seven or eight feet. 

The inundation of these old rock-salt 
mines is not wholly a disaster to their 
owners, for in course of time the water 
eats away the rock-salt until it becomes 
saturated, when it is pumped up in the 
form of brine. Such occurrences as that 
described are, however, sufficiently alarm- 
ing. It isa fortunate circumstance that, 
up to the present time, there has been 
little if any personal injury either to work- 
people concerned in the trade or to the 
general public on account of these re- 
peated subsidences, though the damage to 
property is very considerable. 


per, that a new direction has recently been 
given to the salt-manufacture by the for- 
mation of what is known as the Salt Union 
(Limited). The object of the Union is 
“to consolidate the undertakings of the 
salt-proprietors in the United Kingdom, 
with a view to ending reckless competi- 
tion,” which, it is averred, “ injuriously 
affects the salt-industry without affording 
any adequate advantage to the public.” 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
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IN spite of the growth of pessimism, 
life still seems to retain a certain pop- 
uiarity among the human race; and so 
long as it does, the statistics of compara- 
tive longevity in the various occupations 
will always interest man. Any very old 
person, male or female, possesses a sin- 
gular attraction for those who describe 
themselves loosely as contemporaries of 
the venerable being, and his or her death 
at a great age is always in a mild waya 
sort of event. Of course with our incur- 
able hypocrisy we give a false account of 
the interest it excites. We speak of the 
deceased as a “link with the past,” and 
try to persuade ourselves that our feeling 
towards him is disinterestedly antiquarian, 
We exhort each other “only to think” 
that old Mr. Tithonus Parr was born in 
the year of the execution of Louis XVI., 
or to “ fancy ” that Miss Priscilla Beldham 
“came out” at the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball on the evening before Waterloo; and 
we fancy that our “fancying ” and “ only 
thinking ” are simply emotions of wonder 
and respect for people who have seen and 
who must remember so much. We know 
however, as a matter of fact, that, as a 
rule, these venerable persons remember 
very little, and that of the many things 
which they have seen those which have 
impressed them most are too often, unfor- 
tunately, the least interesting to the world 
at large; but we ourselves remain just as 
interested in these uninstructive nonage- 
narians as ever. There is no honest de- 
nying that we feel a sneaking admiration 
for them, quite apart from any personal 
attractions of their own, for having made 
so long an innings; and we study their 
habits as an amateur might study the style 
and discuss the “ forward play ” and the 
“back play ” of Mr. W. G. Grace. What 
did they eatand drink? Were they early 
or late risers? What were their habits 





It may be remarked, in closing this pa- | 


in the matter of exercise? Did they live 
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in town or country? Did they work with 
their hands or their heads? in the field or 
in the study? and for how many hours, 
usually, at a stretch? Were they smokers 
or non-smokers? and if the former, how 
many cigarsa day? Or was it pipes? or 
cigarettes? And, if the latter, how many 
hundred a week? Such questions might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and men put 
them to each other with an inexhaustible 
curiosity. Not that the answers, if and 
when they are obtained, ever affect the 
habits of the interrogator in the slightest 
degree. He is content to recognize the 
wisdom and healthfulness of those habits 
to which the departed Nestor and himself 
were addicted in common, and resolves to 
adhere to them with more fidelity than 
ever. The others interest him only as 
showing the absurd superstitions which 
may be cherished even by men sensible 
enough to live to ninety-five, on the sub- 
ject of hygiene. Even the avocations of 
the long-lived have an interest for those 
whom they leave behind them, though it 
is usually impossible for the latter to turn 
their information on the subject to any 
practical account. Judges of the Superior 
Courts, for instance, and perhaps County 
Court judges, though there is a lack of 
statistical data on this point, make it a 
practice to live many years; and the old- 
fashioned head of a house at Oxford or 
Cambridge will linger to the age of one of 
those dear old solid, torpid, respectable 
basin-carp whom he so much resembles. 
But of course a cultivator of longevity 
cannot determine to be a “judge of the 
land,” or the head of a house, as a child 
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A HINDoo’s APPEAL FOR A HOLIDAY. — 
The following letter, says the Pioneer, has 
been received in a local office in India: ‘* Hon- 
ored Sir, — With every preponderance of due 
respects I humbly beg to state that by your 
honor’s favor my wife begotten a girl five 
years ago, and when all hope vanished for a 
male child for the inheritance of my progen- 
itor’s names, I was got a son one year ago, 
and forasmuch it behoves all Hindus men to 
offer all male child to our deity for his future 
growth and prosper in after life when he gains 
his manhood, I beg your kind honor will allow 
me two months’ leave to visit Jugernath’s 
Shrine, which will cost very much moneys. 
Also by some opportune I will make arrange 
for my daughter’s matrimony, if not my caste 
brethren will not let me join in fellowship. 
For these lattery expenditures 500 rupees will 
be required —namely, half to be given to 
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elects in the nursery to be an admiral or 
a bishop. Still it is perhaps going too far 
to say, as I did just now, that these sta- 
tistics of judicial or academical longevity 
can be turned to no practical account. 
They suggest to us the wisdom of acquir- 
ing an income at once substantial and 
fixed. Some people, too, have founded 
upon them the inference that the regular 
exercise of the intellectual faculties is also 
conducive to long life: but this conclu- 
sion is hardly borne out by the fact that 
the old-fashioned head of a house lives 
even longer than the judge; and in any 
case it would be wiser to regard the fixed 
and substantial income as the more im- 
portant of the two aids to longevity. It 
must not however be so large as to leave 
the possessor without any desire to in- 
crease it, for thus either ennui supervenes, 
which is not conducive to long life, or else 
the desire to dissipate the fortune be- 
comes irresistible, and this can rarely be 
gratified except at a certain risk to the 
health. Given a good constitution and a 
reasonable amount of bodily and mental 
exercise, complete freedom from care and 
ambition, a conscience void of offence (or 
incapable of remorse), an affectionate wife, 
daughters well married, sons succeeding 
in their professions, a comfortable and 
healthy house, attached servants, devoted 
friends, and agreeable neighbors — a long 
life is not so difficult to achieve as some 
people would have us believe. My im- 
pression is, that these conditions granted, 
a man might make a shift to live to eighty 
or ninety, whatever were his calling in life. 


bride’s bridegroom, as is our customs. Now 
your honor if Congress promoters would man- 
ifestly do their duties to the country then why 
I give your honor trouble. No one making 
any arrange for poor men’s hardships by which 
deletereous and abominable customs be abro- 
gated as how can poor man pay such large 
sums for daughter’s matrimony; moreover if 
he is not pay then he is made objectionable 
man and outcasted from all fellowship in 
caste. I therefore beg your kind honor will 
have consideration on my case and order 
Khazanchi to pay 25 rupees from my pay to 
until my full sum of 250 rupees 
I am borrow from him be discharged. For 
this kindness of act, I bless your honor and 
bless your honor’s body will begotten 1,000 
sons who will live to be Methusalehs and be 
vigorous, healthy, and forcible as Goliath.” 















































Were 


year.” 
American subjects; but 


es renowned 
magazine ‘for young 

people and their elders"’ 

a great programme for the new volume beginning with November, 1888. 
The editor, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, calls it ‘‘an all-around-the-world 
Of course the bulk of the contents, as heretofore, will relate to 
oung America is always glad to learn what 


is to have 


goes on in the world outside, and these stories and descriptive papers 
are not of the dry geographical order, and they will be strikingly illus- 
strated. We havespace here for only a few prominent announcements. 


America. 
‘Little Saint Elizabeth,” by 
Mrs. Burnett, author of ‘Little 


Asia. 
Yan Phou Lee writes of ‘‘ Boys 
and Girls in China,” and there 


Lord Fauntleroy’’; ‘*The Rou-_ isa description of ‘‘Some of John 
tine of the Republic,”’ the practi- Chinaman’s Inventions.” Mrs. 
cal workings of the government; Holman Hunt describes ‘‘Home 


‘*College Athletics”; ‘‘Amateur 
Photography "’; a serial story for 
girls, by Sarah Orne Jewett; 
‘*Boys and the National Guard”’; 
“The Girls’ Crusade"; Indian 
Stories, School Stories, Scientific 
Papers, etc. ‘‘The Bells of St. 
Anne,” a serial about Canada. 
South American stories —‘‘ A Rail- 
road in the Clouds”’; ‘‘ Indians of 
the Amazon,” by Mrs. Frank R. 
Stockton, etc. 


Europe. 
Life in Norway, by H. H. Boy- 


(art) and Russian papers, etc., etc. 


Life in the East’’; papers on 
Siam, Japan, and other countries. 


Africa. 

‘*The White Pasha,” by Noah 
Brooks, a sketch of Henry M. 
Stanley; ‘‘How an American 
Family Lived in Egypt’’; ‘‘ Sail- 
or-Boy Dromios,” a story of the 
siege of Alexandria. 

Australia. 

Novel and amusing information 

concerning history, life, etc. 


esen; ‘Holland and the Dutch,” The Arctic Regions 
= Z<<3| by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge; and the Sea. 
‘“‘The Queen’s Navy,” by Lieut. ‘“*How We made the Farthest 
F. H. Smith, R. N.; ‘‘The Win- North,” by Gen. A. W. Greely, of 
chester School’’; ‘‘ English Rail- the Greely Expedition; ‘‘A Dash 
way Trains”; ‘Ferdinand de with Dogs for Life or Death,’’ by 
Lesseps"’ and ‘‘The Journal of Lieut. Schwatka; ‘‘A Modern 
Py, 2} % Marie Thérése.’"’ German, Italian Middy’ ‘‘A Submarine Ram- 


ble,” etc., etc. 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. Subscriptions 


are received by booksellers and newsdealers everywhere, or by the pub- ne 
lishers. Remit by P. O. money-order, bank-check, draft, or registered \ x 
letter. The new volume begins with November. December is the great |* y 
Christmas Number, A subscription to begin with November includes tt. ; 5 
—— — q 
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“This prince of ° 
Juveniles knits to- 
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| izes LPSTHECENT URY-CO- | | Zenhee p 
; aoa Galea 7 ™ or i en world.’ —CHRIS'N 
Y ANS 33*EAST217""' ST. EW YORK) LEADER. Enc. RA, 
We are glad to send to any one who wishes it a copy of 
our ‘‘Catalogue of Special Publications,’’ containing the 
for 1889, and a description of our standard publications, new and old—‘‘ Ranch Life 
and the Hunting-Trail;” ‘‘The Graysons,” by Edward Eggleston; several of Frank 
‘‘The Brownies,” etc., etc. The catalogue is embellished with original sketches by 
George Wharton Edwards. A postal card will bring it. THE CENTURY CoO., 


“It is simply the PUBLISHED BY 
E of theAngloSaxon $64 
JOURNAL. 
SENT FREE. prospectus of The Century Magazine and St. Nicholas 
R. Stockton’s novels; ‘‘ Sport with Gun and Rod;” leading books for young folks, 
33 East 17th St., New York, N.Y. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 


THE REFORMED QUARTERLY. REVIEW. 





The MERCERSBURG REVIEW was commenced in January, 1849, and it has been published 
_ regularly ever since, except during the years 1861-1867, when its publication was suspended 
chiefly on account of the civil war then existing in the country. During the past thirty years 
it has supported the system of philosophy and theology taught in the institutions of the Re- 
formed Church, located for a time at Mercersburg, and afterwards at Lancaster, Pa., while it 
has labored also in the general interest of science and literature, in common with the theological 
* quarterlies of this and other countries. It became thus more or less identified with a school of 
* philosophy and theology in the Reformed Church, known as the Mercersburg school. During 
this period of over a quarter of a century, the Reformed Church has grown into larger propor- 
. tion and established other literary and theological institutions, while great progress has been 
* made also in the theological life of Christianity and the Church throughout the world. 


In dropping its old name and adopting a new one, it aims to advance with this progress 
and widen its sphere of usefulness. As the only theological quarterly published in the 
Reformed Church in this country, it will seek to be an organ for the whole Church. So fai 
as it is a denominational organ, therefore, it will stand on the doctrinal basis of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, the most irenical confession of the Reformed Churches of the Reformation, and 
the only confession of the Reformed Church in the United States; and it invites to its pages 
articles of approved literary ability from all in that Church who hold to that confession, what- 
ever may be their minor differences in theological views. 


But while it holds this denominational relationship and character, it will continue to labor 
in a broad catholic spirit for the interests of scientific and theological learning as these are 
related to the progress of Christianity in general. Taking for its motto the words of our 
Lord, “ The truth shall make you free,” it will be in sympathy with freedom of inquiry and the 
spirit of Divine charity, as necessary conditions for harmonizing all antagonisms, It is be- 
lieved that while denominational boundaries may still be necessary in the Church, yet in the 
higher departments of theological inquiry, these lines of separation should be least visible. 
The QuARTERLY REVIEW will, therefore, be in harmony with the spirit of union which is 
asserting itself with growing power in the Christian Church throughout the world. While it 
continues to be a theological Review, it will welcome articles also of a general scientific and 
literary character, believing that science and religion, when true to themselves, must tend freely 
towards harmonious agreement and union. 

The REFORMED QUARTERLY REVIEW is edited by Thos. G. Apple, D.D., and J. M. 
Titzel, D.D., assisted by eminent writers in the Reformed and other Churches. It is pub- 
lished quarterly, in the months of January, April, July, and October of eachyear. Each 
number will contain an average of 136 pages. 


I@™ The editors do not hold themselves responsible for the views of individual writers. 





TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS per year; to be paid in advance. 
A free copy will be sent to any one who sends us the names of six new subscribers accom- 
panied with $18. 
Orders, with remittances per check or money order, are to be sent direct to the publishers, 
REFORMED CHURCH PUBLICATION BOARD, 
907 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOTICE.—The Exchanges of the REVIEW, books for notice. and manuscripts 


intended for the REVIEW, as well as all letters relating te the editorial department, 
must be directed te THOS. G. APPLE, D.D., at Lancaster, Pa, 
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KENNAN'S SIBERIAN PAPERS. 


JQ” sometn of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE may be interested in knowing 





something more about Mr. KENNAN’s remarkable papers on ‘‘ Siberia and the 

Exile System,” which are now appearing from month to month in the pages of 
The Century Magazine. The articles are the result of a journey through Siberia made 
by Mr. Kennan (accompanied by Mr. Frost, artist and photographer), during which he 
made the acquaintance of hundreds of political exiles, and examined every important 
mine and prison in Siberia. Four years spent in that country in the service of the 
Russian Overland Telegraph Company had fitted him for his task, and, as his opinions 
were known to be favorable to Russia, he was granted unusual facilities by the Gov- 
ernment for the researches which he is now describing in The Century. The result of 
this investigation was to change completely his views as to the Exile System, and to 
prove to him that the system had not been misrepresented by such writers as Stepniak 
and Prince Krapotkin, and that the horrors of exile life had not been too strongly 
pictured. The articles are written in the interest of humanity, freedom and good gov- 
ernment, and it is hoped that their publication will not be without effect. As is already 
well known, Mr. Kennan has been ‘‘blacklisted” by the Russian Government, and 
copies of The Century have his articles torn out of them by customs officials on the 
frontier of the Tsar’s dominions. The publication of the articles was begun in Nov., 
1887, and they will be continued through the coming year. New readers will have no 
difficulty in beginning at any time, and they can get the back numbers at a low price 
(see special offer below) if they want all the papers. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE SERIES: 


A succession of such papers will certainly com- They are as judicial and calm and guarded in 
mand the attention of the civilized world, and may their tenor as the opinion of a supreme tribunal; yet 
have a decisive effect my the world’s opinion. they are as thrilling as the most sensational drama. 

—Christian Intelligencer, New York. —Record-Union, Sacramento, Cal. 
aon pen See ee eae Rate eee He has lifted the veil and revealed a condition ot 
—Boston Traveller affairs of which the outside world had no conception 

F or realization. —Chronicle, San Francisco, Cal. 


Mr. Kennan’s accounts are of the nature of a | 


report to the civilized world of the enormities of | His statements are based upon careful personal 
suffering which it is thought necessary for a pro- | observation, and are, wherever it is possible, forti- 
fessedly Christian government to inflict upon its | fied by official proofs. —Tribune, Vew York. 
subjects. —Eagle, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘ : Mr. Kennan’s work is a most notable instance of 

_ Mr. Kennan writes with the vigor of intense feel- the way in which modern periodical literature is 

ing and with the confidence born of personal knowl. made to serve the interests of justice and righteous- 
edge. —Vournal, Providence, 2.1. ness in a despotic government. —Boston Horald. 

Should be read by all who wish to form a correct 

idea of the cruel and frightful tyranny which is 


The remarkable enterprise of the proprietors of 


‘ , ' ian Empire. The Century. . . . Both in his narrative and in his 
alas son ine Gn, Dueiend. pictures, Mr. Kennan depicts life in Siberia and 
y x characteristic episodes of the exile system with a 
Mr. Kennan observes like a scientist and reports | masterly hand. —London Daily News. 
like a journalist. It is a good study in comparative | 
literature to read one of his papers and then read | Probably no other magazine articles printed in the 


one of the scrap-book and paste-pot productions by | English language just now touch upon a subject 
alleged travellers which our magazines print ad which 80 vitally interests, for many reasons, all 
nauseam. thoughtful people in Europe and America and Asia. 
— Washington Correspondence in Phila. Becord. —Tribune, Chicago, Ji. 





HOW TO GET ALL THE PAPERS. 


In order that new subscribers who begin The Century with the new volume which 
commences with November, 1888, may get all the Siberian papers, we make the follow- 
ing special offers on back numbers and bound volumes 

The Siberian papers began in November, 1887. New subscribers, beginning with 

Yovember, 1888, can have the twelve back numbers from November, 1887, and a year’s 
subscription, for $6.00; or a year’s subscription, and the twelve back numbers bound in 
two handsome volumes, for $7.50. The regular price of the first offer is $8.00, and of 
the second $10.00. 
_ These back numbers contain nearly two thousand pages of the best reading, richly 
illustrated, and in them are serial stories (complete) by Edward Eggleston, Frank R. 
Stockton and others, War Papers, twelve months of the Lincoln History, the beauti- 
fully illustrated Cathedral articles, etc., etc.—A volume of The Century has been called 
“a library in itself.” The regular price of The Century is $4.00 a year. 

All dealers and postmasters take subscriptions, and fill orders under the special 
offers, or remittance may be made to THE CENTURY CO., 

33 East 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE #* 1889, 


The following is a partial list of the features which will appear during the coming year: 


THE RAILWAY ARTICLES During the year these articles, which have helped to bring 
* 25,000 new readers to the Magazine, will be continued) 
GEN. E. P. ALEXANDER will write of “Railway Management;” EX-POSTMASTER 
GENERAL THOMAS L. JAMES, of “The Railway Postal Service;” W. S. CHAPLIN, @ 
‘Railway Accidents;’”’ and an article will appear on Safety Appliances, all strikingly illustrated. 
THE SERIA ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'’S eerial novel, ‘‘ THE MASTER O 
BALLANTRAE,” which was begun in the November number, will continu 
through the greater part of 1889. It is the strongest and most remarkable romance he has written; and 
its masterly character drawing, with its stirring adventure and the continuous and changing excitemeni 
of its plot, will increase his already great circle of readers. Illustrated in each number by William Holé 


THE EN D PAPERS The brief final papers which during 1888 have been contributed by MR 
“* STEVENSON, and bave made so many readers turn with speci 
enjoyment to the Jast pages of the Magazine, will be replaced in 1889 by a not less noteworthy serie 


contributed this time by different authors from among the most brilliant writers. MR. THOMAS 
BAILEY ALDRICH writes the first for the January number. 
ON ART SUBJECTS An unpublished correspondence relating to JEAN FRANCO! 
* MILLET and a famous group of modern French Painters will furnish 
the substance of several articles, with new and interesting illustrations; a paper by T. 8. PERRY, 
upon the recent extraordinary discovery of Greco-Egyptian Painted Portraits at Fayoum, Egypt, de 
scribes one of the most important “ finds” in the history of art; MR. CLARENCE COOK’S paper 
on Natural Forms in Ornament; MR. NAKAGAWA’S on Dramatic Art in Japan, and MR. WIL. 
IAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS’S on Japanese Art Symbols, the illustrative material for these twi 
having been especially prepared in Japan. 
ON BOOKS AND AUTHORS Among the articles is one on SIR WALTER 
* SCOTT’S methods of work, apropos of the cok 
lection of his proof-sheets belonging to the HON. ANDREW D. WHITE; a paper on the Home 
and Haunts of Charles Lamb; a second “Shelf of Old Books,” by MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS, a 
fully illustrated. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, ELECTRICITY, MINING. cc tne year win be a remorkabl 


for the year will be a remarkable 
article by PROF. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, of Harvard University, upon the wonderful develop- 
ments of Photography — elaborately and curiously illustrated. Also a group upon Electricity in its most 
recent applications, by eminent authorities; a remarkable article on Deep Mining, with unique illustra 
tions from photographs taken by magnesium flash light, and other interesting papers. 





MAGAZINE in future as in the past. Among 
the authors who will write are H. C. BUN- 25c. a Number 
NER, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, OC- gpa a 
TAVE THANET, T. R. SULLIVAN, [SPECIAL OFFER ‘305° sername an he 
ROBERT GRANT, GEORGE H. JES- [RAILWAY ARTICLES: 
SOP, MARGARET CROSBY, J. E. A year’s subscription (1889) and the 

CURRAN, BRANDER MATTHEWS, numbers for 1888, - - - - - - - - $4.50 


and many new writers. 


SHORT STORIES or" Sotusen's TERMS: $3.00 a Year; 


A year’s subscription (1889) and the two 
cloth-bound volumes for 1888, - - - 6.00 








‘“*SCRIBNER’S has many novelties and surprises to 
SUBSCRIBE NOW, eg: 7 


offer its readers in its short and memorable history, 


BEGINNING WITH CHRISTMAS but the chief of them perhaps is the admirable skill 


and intelligence with which its high level has not only 
NUMBER. been maintained but CONSTANTLY ADVANCED.” 
° —N. Y. Times, Oct. 25, 1888. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 Broadway, New York, 




















TWENTY-ONE YEARS OLD. 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


1849 —1868—1889. 


$4.00 A YEAR.  (@@eMY SAMPLE COPY, 25¢. 


1849. 
Forty years ago gold was discovered in California and the settlement of ibe 
Pacific Coast began. 


1868. 


Twenty-one years ago THE OVERLAND MONTHLY was established, with Bret 
Harte as editor. 


1889. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, owned by an incorporated company, aad with such 
men as Senator Leland Stanford, Irving M. Scott, and Horace Davis, President of 
the University of California, as stock-holders, enters upon its twenty-first year with 
the volume for 1889. 


PLANS. 


Every issue is illustrated — western life, adventure, history, description, and 
literature. The region west of the Mississippi finds its magazine representation in 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. For 1889 we promise better illustrations, more reading 
matter and new writers. 


PRACTICAL VALUE. 


Home-seekers and investors cannot post themselves upon the resources of the 
Pacific Coast without THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


TO MAGAZINE READERS. 


THE OVERLAND is a complete magazine, fresh, original, and always interesting. 
Its circulation is throughout the world; it has subscribers in every part of the United 
States, and reading clubs and libraries find it indispensable. 


TERMS. 


Order through the «.merican News Co., or agencies, or direct. Price, $4.00 per 
year_or 35 cents per copy. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUB. CO. 
420 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 








N 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap. 

proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 

Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has: met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 

Blographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 

of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Iiiving Writers. 

The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 
especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces watever 








is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OPiINnNiIons. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


**No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such «a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to all the mewns to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian ai 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa living picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. To glance at its tabie of contents 
fg in stself an inspiration, No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THE LIVING AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

* Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent render 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or relig- 
fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”—7he Presbyterian, Phila. 

«The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in anage when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THe Livinec AGe, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.""—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”-- Philadelphia Inqutrer. 


**The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 
ry. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.''— W-- York 
Observer 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the be-t 
writers of our day and generation.”—Bosion Com- 
monwealth. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”"*— New- York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives It certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for.busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day."— The Advance, Chicago. 

** Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

* Continually increases in value.”— Zvery Evening 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
andcareful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low."'— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fnlly abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

‘In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
the age it is indispensable.”"—Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto. 

‘* Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THe Livinec AGg. . Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the or. It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age. and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival.” 
— Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB 


PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


: of Littect’s Livinc AGE, and of one or other of our vivacions American monthlies, a sub- 


‘ossessed 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole sttuation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 
For $10.50, THe Livinc AcE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or ~ 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for | 
$9.50, Tae Livine Ace and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. , 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 








